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THE WEEK. 


Wuite Count von Bilow has been explaining to 
the Reichstag that the 7d/e of Germany in the civilised 
world is that of the ‘still strong man” in a blatant 
land, the Kaiser’s ships have been capping their previous 
record of violence and provocation in Venezuelan 
waters. The gunboat Panther attempted to enter Lake 
Maracaibo, fired, it is said, unprovoked on the Vene- 
zuelan fort San Carlos, and ultimately had to retire. 
The story, we must in fairness remember, is known 
only in Venezuelan versions. Orders from Berlin 
have now arrived, and the Panther has returned to 
the scene of her discomfiture, reinforced by two other 
German vessels. These have bombarded not only the 
fort but the village of San Carlos, and the village 
is said to have been burned. Some of the earlier 
excesses of the ‘‘ mailed fist” in Venezuela may have 
been the work of over-zealous German officers, but this 
latest act of war, the most barbarous and vindictive of 
them all, was apparently inspired by the Kaiser’s 
Government. Whether Lord Lansdowne has given his 
approval to this policy of aggression is not known. 
There is no reason to suppose that he has even been 
consulted. These incidents have naturally excited 
grave indignation in the United States, and their effect 
on the progress of the negotiations for arbitration can 
hardly have been favourable, unless indeed they either 
incite President Roosevelt to use his influence with some 
decision, or e'se arouse in our own Government a deter- 
mination to terminate a discreditable muddle with all 
possible speed. 


THe commercial depression in Germany is as 
marked as ever, and the great cities are surging with 
discontent. Ina country which is suffering from bad 
trade no Government is likely to be popular. But 
the unpopularity of the German Government and of the 
Kaiser is accentuated by the well-founded suspicion that 
its economic policy, as embodied in the tariff, has contri- 
buted to the length and gravity of the industrial crisis, 
while its financial policy as exhibited in the Estimates 
is rapidly bringing the federated States and the 
Empire into a condition of chronic bankruptcy. 
The finances of our own country are in a _ bad 
way because the growth of expenditure has far 
outpaced the growth of revenue; but in Germany—as 
Herr Eugen Richter pointed out in the Reichstag 
on Wednesday—expenses have increased and income 
has decreased. Thus the Estimates for the navy are 
234 million marks (about £11,700,000) for the coming 
year, as compared with 105 million marks in 1899. 
The public finance of Germany, like that of England, 
is suffering from three principal diseases—over-ex- 
penditure on armaments, inaccurate Estimates, and 
systematic borrowing to cover deficits. From German 
finance the debate in the Reichstag turned to the 
relations between members, the Government, and the 
Kaiser. Until recently it was the practice not 
to refer te the Emperor at all. But the increas- 
ing intervention of the Emperor in political life, 
and particularly his campaign against the Socialists, 





have made it impossible to keep him out of the 
debates, and now it has come to be understood that a 
member may refer to the Emperor in terms of eulogy 
or respect. But from anything like genuine criticism 
the ‘‘ majesty” of the Kaiser is protected. So worthless 
is the supposed immunity of members of the Reichstag. 
But if the difficulties of an ordinary member of Parlia- 
ment are great, those of the Imperial Chancellor are 
much greater. He stands trembling, as his last speech 
shows, between a violent autocrat and an angry nation. 


In the curious confusion of French politics the 
speeches made this week by M. Deschanel (M. Bour- 
geois’s predecessor as President of the Chamber) and 
M. Ribot are instructive and important. These states- 
men both belong to the Liberal Progressist group, and 
their speeches are at once a declaration of policy and 
an attack on the miscellaneous arrangement of 
parties. M. Ribot made an _ exhaustive analysis 
of the financial situation, which he regarded as ex- 
tremely grave. He drew an interesting comparison, 
which was unfavourable to France, between her own 
finances and those of Germany and England; and a 
further comparison, unfavourable to our own times, 
between English finances at the present day and our 
finances during Mr. Gladstone’s great reign. He de- 
plored the frequent insincerity ot the Estimates, and 
declared himself opposed to any increase in military 
and naval expenditure, arguing that the Minister of War 
should not make his plans independently of the Minis- 
ter of Finance, and that military considerations were not 
the only considerations. The new military scheme, which 
he approves, will add to the cost of the army, but 
M. Ribot suggested a reduction of the ‘‘ effectives.” 
These sentiments were naturally applauded warmly 
by the Left, but M. Ribot associated himself with 
M. Deschanel’s protests against the violent application 
of the law on associations, and also with M. Deschanel’s 
protests against M. Jaurés’s recent declaration on the 
subject of the Triple Alliance and Alsace-Lorraine. 
The speech created a great impression in the Chamber, 
and alike in its condemnation of military extravagance, 
of a forward policy, and of the cosmopolitanism of the 
extreme Socialists it was a good example of the Liberal 
temper. We have great respect for M. Jaurés’s high 
character and aims, but, as Nationalists, we are 
strongly opposed to his cosmopolitanism, as we are to 
that of Mr. Rhodes or Mr. Stead, and we can regard 
with nothing but disapproval a régime, in the heart of 
Europe, which alike in its origin and in its present 
conditions does violence to the first principle of free 
government. 


M. Comses’s victories, writes our Paris correspon- 
dent, are innumerable, and he begins the political year 
with daily triumphs. On January 13 all the candidates 
of his majority were elected as members of the 
Chamber's Bureau for 1903, even M. Jaurés, chosen by 
the Socialist groups, though he was not such a prudent 
speaker and able statesman as M. Millerand. On the 
14th, the Budget Committee, which had unanimously 
decided a few weeks ago not to inscribe in the Budget 
the sums required for new fonctionnatres created by 
M. Pelletan, decided by 11 votes against 9 to accept 
M, Pelletan’s figures, not to consult M. Rouvier, 
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and to refer the matter to the Deputies. On _ party at the Vatican when he asked Queen Margherita - 
the 45th, by 313 votes against 211, the to be present at an artistic-religious ceremony, pre- 


Deputies supported the Prime Minister when he 
declared that he should not hand over to the Council of 
State the permission to open schools asked by authorised 
religious orders for non-authorised branches, and that 
he should move that the Chamber should reject all the 
authorisations solicited by religious teaching orders. On 
the 16th, by 337 votes against 200, the House declared 
that M. Combes was right when he deprived of their 
salaries all the Catholic priests who, in Brittany, should 
preach and teach catechism in the Celtic language. 
One might believe that all those victories will give to 
the Cabinet M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s strength and 
authority; this is not quite sure ; and you must always 
recollect that in democratic republics the ‘‘ Tarpeian 
Rock is near the Capitol.” 


M. pe Biowirtz, who had represented the Zimes in 
Paris for thirty-one years, and was quite recently suc- 
ceeded by a Mr. Lavino, died on Monday at the age of 
seventy-cight. He was unquestionably the most famous 
of foreign correspondents: his journalistic audacity, 
imagination, and grandiloquence (which at one time 
made him a most useful mouthpiece of great personages) 
are legendary, and his Paris letters filled for a long 
period by far the most diverting columns of our con- 
temporary. His original name was Opper, and he was 
born an Austrian subject. Having in the early part of 
his career taught German at various schools in the 
south of France, he became known by the divulgation 
of the celebrated Ismaél Pasha telegram, which com- 
promised M. de Lesseps and secured the protection of 
Thiers. In 1870 he was naturalised a Frenchman, and 
became soon after connected with Printing House- 
square. Neither French nor English, by biood or 
fundamental sympathies, it is probable that no single 
person did more to misrepresent the two peoples to one 
another. On the other side of the Channel he was, 
fortunately, not taken very seriously ; but his peculiar 
talents were widely recognised, and it is pleasant to 
note that most of the French papers—not to speak of 
the Matin, whose obituary notice is a little discounted 
by the late correspondent’s close connection with that 
organ—do them even more than justice. 


Tue death of Cardinal Parocchi, who was one of 
the only two surviving members of the Sacred College 
elected under Pius IX., and who had been for many years 
one of the most influential cardinals and a most pro- 
bable successor of Leo XIII, has offered the opportu- 
nity (says our Italian correspondent) to prove that, 
contrary to the general opinion, even among the 
highest prelates, there are true Liberals and warm 
patriots. From documents which have now appeared, 
and which could not be published while the Cardinal was 
alive, it is evident how much he loved Italy, and Italy 
politically united as she now is, and how satisfied he 
was at the presperity of the new State, a satisfaction 
which, in a certain way, he wished to justify by saying, 
‘“*] was born in Mantua.” Thus he meant to say that 
he was not a subject of the ex-Pontifical States, and 
therefore had the absolute right to consider and 
proclaim himself a subject of that King of Italy who 
freed his birthplace from the foreign dominion of the 
Austrians. It is now demonstrated that in the desire, 
if not of definitely solving the difficulty between Church 
and State, at least of finding a modus vivendi 
between the two, it was he who, as far back as 1887, 
made a proposition which was afterwards so much 
discissed. He proposed to prolong the Vatican 
gardens westward until they joined the Royal estate 
of Castel Fusano, which reaches the sea, and to 
transfer the Royal estate to the Holy See, so that the 
Pope could enjoy a material independence, having an 
opening on the Mediterranean. However, Cardinal 
Parocchi went too far in the eyes of the infransigeant 


sided over by him. The Queen went, but from that 
day the Cardinal fell into disgrace, he was removed 
from the position of Vicar of Rome, the highest which 
a member of the Sacred College can have in Italy, 
and that day, his friends say, he received his death-blow. 


Tue St. Louis arrived at New York about noon 
last Saturday, after a voyage of nearly fourteen 
days from Southampton, during which her average 
speed was less than ten knots an hour. The 
delay was due to the leaky condition of her 
boilers. During the voyage the saloon passengers met 
and passed a resolution censuring the American Line 
Company for taking passengers on a ship in such a 
condition. The company, while regretting the anxiety 
and discomfort caused, deny that the breakdown could 
have been foreseen, or that there was at any time any- 
thing to affect ‘‘ the perfect safety of the vessel.” Not 
a good beginning for the Atlantic Shipping combine. 


In the Morning Leader of Wednesday Mr. Yoxall 
draws attention to the terrible cruelties still practised 
by the agents of the King of the Belgians upon the 
natives of the Congo territory. Mr. Yoxall quotes the 
testimony of Mr. Murphy, an American missionary, to 
the shooting of a woman in cold blood by a State cor- 
poral, followed by the burning of her village and 
massacre of its inhabitants. From a Swedish mis- 
sionary, Mr. Sjoblom, he quotes a peculiarly gruesome 
tale. After a fight a woman was found with two of 
her children. The mother was dead, and on one side 
lay a child also dead, both with their right hands cutoff. 

“On the other side was the younger child, with the right 
hand cut off, but the child was still living. This dark pic- 
ture was seen by four other missionaries; I myself saw the 


child. The natives had begun to cut off the left hand, bat 
seeing their mistake, they left it and cut off the right.” 


These right hands are dried and carried to King 
Leopold's officers by the collectors of rubber as proof 
of diligence in their work. The serious part of these 
atrocities which cannot, it seems, be disproved, is that 
they are perpetrated by the private agents of King 
Leopold, who is said to draw a large revenue from the 
Congo. The Morning Leader may well ask how long 
this is to be tolerated by the European Powers, 


Monpay’s papers contained an almost verbatim 
report of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the banquet in 
the Wanderers’ Hall, Johannesburg, which disposes of 
the last lingering hopes cherished by the public at home 
of a substantial contribution from the gold mines to the 
cost of the war. Mr. Chamberlain says that he spoke 
only a few hours after receiving authority from home to 
deal with the matter finally, but his speech was lucid 
enough. First he explained that he had abandoned his 
first plan of getting an annual contribution porportionate 
to the rising (or falling) prosperity of the Transvaal until 
a maximum sum of a very large amount was paid. Such 
a plan might have prolonged the Transvaal’s contribu- 
tion at varying rates for a generation ; might have been 
‘* represented under the odious name of a tribute to the 
Mother Country.” Apparently the abandoned plan 
would have meant a new tax on the profits of gold 
mining, the proceeds of which were to be earmarked 
for payment of the contribution until, as we have 
said, the maximum sum was paid off. But this plan, 
however popular it might have been, was very dis- 
agreeable to the Chamber of Mines ; so Mr. Chamberlain 
promptly dropped it and substituted the following 
scheme, which was evolved after continuous dis- 


cussion, was satisfactory to the so-called ‘‘ representa- 
tive associations of the mining interest,” and was 
gladly accepted by Mr. Chamberlain on behalt of His 
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Majesty’s Government. The scheme consists of two 
parts, which hang together and are inseparable : 
“The first part, permit me to say, is wholly in your favour. 

It is a unique and unprecedented act on the part of the 
Imperial Government. We undertake to submit to Parlia- 
ment a bill to guarantee a loan of 35 millions sterling, 
on the security of the assets of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony, which are being united for this purpose. 
hope you will agree with me that this is a proposal of happy 
augury for the future unification of the interests of these two 
colonies. The loan will be raised as soon as Parliament 
assents. I should describe it as an investment loan, for it 
will be devoted to paying the existing debts of the Transvaal, 
to buying the existing railways, to providing for the construc- 
tion of new lines in the new colonies. It will allow for the 
necessary expenditure upon public works, and will also pro- 
vide for the land settlement.” 

In other words, another 35 millions has been added to 

the cost of the war and to the National Debt. No 

wonder that Consols are in a sickly condition. 


Tue second part of the scheme is another proposal 
for the creation of debt —‘‘ a war debt” in name as well 
as in fact. But this sum is to be ‘‘ secured on the assets 
of the Transvaal,” a very much more doubtful security 
considering the extreme uncertainty which prevails as 
to the political and economic future of that country. 
Mr. Chamberlain says there is no doubt in his mind, 
or in the mind of those with whom he has conferred, 
‘*that the assets and revenues of the Transvaal will be 
ample to provide for the service of this debt ” : 

“ But, as proof of their faith in the solvency of the country, 
that group of financiers who are specially connected with 
South Africa have undertaken to subscribe the first ten 
millions, and not to take any commission or —_ preferential 
security for the remainder of the loan. By this they have, 
in my opinion, rendered the success of the loan on the 
London market beyond all doubt. If this arrangement 
approves itself to you, or if, as far as you can judge, it 
approves itself to the population of the Transvaal, it will 
accomplish its object in less than three years from the 
present day. It will place no undue burden on the 
resources of the Transvaal, and it will even hasten its 
speedy development.” 


We have heard of wars which are expected to be pro- 
fitable, but we have never before heard, even from their 
authors and instigators, that the creation of debt for 
the payment of these wars would “‘ hasten the speedy 
development” of the country concerned. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s finance is as brazen as his politics. He has 
created 65 millions of debt. The interest on 35 is 
guaranteed, and (looking at the political and com- 
mercial state of the Transvaal) may very possibly have 
to be paid by England, and the money is to be spent 
in the Transvaal and Orange Free State; the interest 
on 30 is to be paid by Transvaalers and the money is 
to be spent in England. Why adopt this round- 
about and clumsy procedure? The answer is simple. 
The Colonial Secretary wanted to cheat his country- 
men into the impression that he has obtained a 
real contribution from the gold mines to the cost 
of the war, and, secondly, he wanted to obtain 
large sums of money the expenditure of which may 
give a fictitious appearance of prosperity. It is said 
that he wants to plunge into some showy scheme of 
old-age pensions in order to have a popular programme 
for the next General Election. 


Tue Liberal Leader and Lord Rosebery both spoke 
on Friday in last week. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
made a welcome protest against the proposal to evade 
the treaty terms regarding the language question. To 


ignore the Taal would, as he urged, be a breach of . 


faith and the most mistaken policy, for the attachment 
to language is far too strong a passion to disappear 
before any of Lord Milner’s methods of com- 
pulsion. Lord Rosebery, who spoke at Ply- 
mouth without his notes, which he had lost, 
condemned the Government as _ inefficient. A 
great part of his speech was devoted to the purely 
non-party reflections that make up so large a part of 





his public utterances, though it concluded with a 
denunciation of the Government for burking the Raid 
Inquiry, committing the country to war without 
preparation, and dissolving in 1900 on a false issue, 


Mr. Ho t's valiant attempt to convert the West 
Derby division of Liverpool to Liberalism has not suc- 
ceeded, At the last General Election the seat was un- 
contested. In 1895 the Liberal candidate polled only 
1,686 votes as compared with the 3,251 recorded for 
Mr. Holt on Tuesday, and the Conservative majority 
was 2,936. In the four previous elections, including 
1885, the Conservative majority never fell below a thou- 
sand, and the unsuccessful Liberal never polled so many 
votes as Mr. Holt. In spite of this, the Conservative 
majority has only been reduced by 700; for Mr. 
Rutherford, a popular Tory democrat (who resigned 
the mayoralty in order to enter Parliament), obtained 
5.455 votes. Mr. Rutherford described the result as 
‘fa victory for Conservatism, for the Protestant 
cause, and for the working men.” As for Conservatism, 
it is worth observing that Mr. Rutherford is so far a 
follower of Henry George that he would impose a direct 
tax on the ground landlord. The “‘ Protestant cause "’ is 
a cry which indicates the ignoble animosities which 
Mr. Rutherford sought only too successfully to arouse. 
Mr. Holt, quite rightly, as we think, refused as a 
Nonconformist to promise to vote for the Laymen’s 
League, and that refusal, though highly creditable to 
Mr. Holt, probably cost him pretty dear on the polling 
day. As for the working men, they have what they 
deserved, a candidate who (in spite of his democratic 
language) will consistently vote against their interests. 
There is no doubt, we think, that Mr. Holt’s short but 
vigorous campaign alarmed the Tory organisation, and 
led them to make a tremendous effort. Mr. Holt need 
not be disheartened. He has spoken out honestly. He 
has made a beginning in the education of Liverpool. 
That in itself is a great service. 


WE are obliged to a correspondent for calling our 
attention to the attitude taken up by one of the organs 
of the Messrs. Harmsworth towards the Liverpool 
election. This was the way in which the Leeds Mercury 
(expecting a great diminution in the Tory poll) endea- 
voured at once to discount the result of the election 
and to disparage the Liberal candidate : 


“Reference has already been made to the unfortunate 
circumstance that Mr. Holt, the Liberal candidate for the 
West Derby Division of Liverpool, holds views with regard 
to the South African war and Home Rule that by no 
means commend themselves to the bulk of the Liberal 
electorate. It is thus a foregone conclusion that Mr. 
Holt has not the faintest chance of capturing the 
seat; and it is equally a foregone conclusion that 
this result will—or rather would have been —attri- 
buted to the attitude of the Liberal Imperialists. But the 
Li.tle Englanders are deprived of the congenial task of 
reviling the Liberal League by the fact that the latter is 
working on Mr. Holt’s behalf. If there had been a possi- 
bility of his election, the League might have adopted a dil- 
ferent course, for one pro-Boer on the Opposition benches 
does more harm to the Liberal Party than the combined 
efforts of twenty Tory members. In this instance, however, 
a reduction of the Government majority is all that is 
expected; and although Mr. Holt is a painfully weak candi- 
date, so thoroughly is the present Ministry discredited, that 
Mr. Rutherford will have to count his surplus in hundreds 
instead of thousands.” 


And yet there are still Liberals who profess to believe 
that the work of the League is not sectional, and that 
its object is not to oust Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
or to ‘* clean the slate ;” but merely to win elections and 
to forward the interests of the party as a whole. 


Ir is stated that the Russian Ambassador in 
London has handed in the reply of his Government to 
the British Note on the Sugar Convention. The great 
point taken by Russia is that the Sugar Convention is 
a treaty which violates other commercia treaties. She 
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holds, as we held in 1888, that countervailing duties 
are incompatible with the most favoured nation clause. 
The Russian Government also repudiates the idea that 
one State has a right to press for a change in the 
internal legislation of another, and in case of refusal to 
penalise its products. 


Tue report of the Land Conference continues to be 
the most interesting subject in connection with Irish 
affairs. Criticism from the Nationalist side is directed 
at the small reduction in rents or instalments and at the 
cession of sporting rights. On the other side com- 
plaints are made that the landlords have admitted the 
tenants’ claim for further reductions. On the whole, 
however, Irish opinion is singularly united in favour of 
the report, resolutions of approval having been passed 
by county and district councils, by Catholic bishops, 
and by landowners’ committees. Certain enemies of 
Mr. Russell charge him with receding from his ‘‘ com- 
pulsion” pledges. He replies with great force that the 
terms proposed should induce all reasonable landlords 
to sell, and that after five years compulsion could be 
applied, with universal approval, to those who stood 
out. In England criticism takes two forms, one being 
based on the demands made upon the Exchequer, 
and the other on the danger of putting the 
British Government into the position of land- 
lord over half the soil of Ireland. This latter 
difficulty must be met, in the opinion of Liberals, by 
the creation of an Irish authority to stand between the 
taxpayer and the tenant, #.¢., by Home Rule. Mr. 
Russell, we think, holds the view that the county 
councils should guarantee payment of the instalments in 
their counties, but is willing—after land purchase—to 
consider Home Rule ‘ on its merits.” Mr. Redmond, 
who spoke at Edinburgh, on Saturday, declared that 
Irish prospects were extremely favourable. We quite 
agree with him that the settlement of the land question 
would add to the force behind the Nationalist demand, 
and it would also weaken Irish opposition. 


Mr. Lioyp-Georce’s statement of his own view 
as to what should be the policy of Nonconformists and 
Liberals in regard to the administration of the Educa- 
tion Act, although it is directed especially to Wales, 
is full of important suggestions. Mr. Lloyd-George is a 
very skilful strategist, and he sees that although the 
Act is a thoroughly bad one, yet many of its evils may 
be cured or averted by the popular bodies which are to 
administer it. Accordingly, he says: ‘* Let us capture 
the enemy's artillery and turn his guns against him.” 
To this end Mr. Lloyd-George makes three suggestions 
to the Local Education authorities, the first two of 
which will be generally approved ; the third, though it 
aims at establishing an ideal arrangement, unfortunately 
assumes a right of control which the bill does not 
give. 

1. The authorities should forthwith instruct a compe- 
tent surveyor or architect to report on the condition of 
all the school buildings within their area—whether in 
respect of capacity, ventilation, sanitation, lighting, 
playground, and state of repair they are up to standard 
requirements. Now that the Bishop of Manchester’s 
amendment has passed, it is obvious that the denomi- 
national schools ‘‘should be properly cleansed and 
clothed ” before they are put on the rates. 


2. A searching inquiry into endowments should be 
made to prevent public endowments being grabbed for 
denominational purposes. 


3. The managers of denominational schools should 
be required, as a condition precedent to receiving sub- 
sidies from the rates, (a) to leave the appointment of 
the staff to the local education authority, and (4) to 
forego the imposition of any religious tests. If this 
concession is made Mr. George would allow the 
managers ample facilities for teaching children the 
religious doctrines of their parents, 


As regards the constitution of committees Mr. ~ 
Lloyd-George suggests that no outside body should be 
allowed to nominate unless it is itself representative of 
the ratepayers. His policy was generally approved at 
the Cardiff Conference on Tuesday. 


Tue chorus of condemnation aroused by St. Bar- 
tholomew’s proposal to appeal for £300,000 has so far 
modified the intentions of the governors that they have 
promised to refer the matter to a committee. This 
committee, however, is of the kind known as ‘‘ depart- 
mental,” that is to say, it will be appointed partly by 
the governers and partly by the Lord Mayor, who is 
himself a governor. It would have been far more 
satisfactory if the investigating body had been ap- 
pointed by some independent authority, for the tend- 
ency of a departmental committee, quite naturally, is 
to confine its recommendations to details. But the 
terms of reference include the questions of site, and 
after a full discussion, which a body charged with 
semi-judicial functions must allow, it will be extremely 
difficult to ignore the case for removal. 


It would seem that the neglected science of 
forestry may have a future even in England. The 
report of the Departmental Committee on Forestry, 
appointed by Mr. Hanbury, and under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Munro-Ferguson, M.P., has at last 
appeared. The committee, which was most repre- 
sentative, consisted of nine members, all of them 
authorities on forestry. Their propositions should 
carry considerable weight. They recommend among 
other things : 

(a) “That two areas for practical demonstration be 
acquired, the one in England, the other in Scotland, not less 
than 2,000 acres, if possible, not over 10,000 acres.” 

(4) “ That additional facilities for instruction be afforded 
by the appointment of a lecturer on forestry in connection 
with each of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford.” 

These, in the face of the fact that great apathy and 
ignorance prevail with regard to forestry in Great 
Britain, are quite reasonable and practical proposals, 
and it is to be hoped that some practical steps may be 
taken in the near future. On the continent, and 
especially in Germany, forestry is considered of 
national importance, whereas here in England it has 
never been practised as a science or even an art, except 
on one or two particular estates ; and only spasmodic 
efforts have been made by individuals to remedy this 
state of things. At present Englishmen who require 
practical training in forestry for India or Canada are 
compelled to obtain it in Germany or some other conti- 
nental country. 


Last Wednesday night Messrs. T. Arnesby Brown, 
W. R. Colton, and J. H. F. Bacon were elected 
Associates of the Royal Academy, whilst Sir Ernest 
Waterlow was made an Academician. Taken altogether, 
this result is not to be grumbled at. Mr. Arnesby 
Brown's landscape work has been so frequently re- 
ferred to in these columns that it would be super- 
fluous to dwell on its fine qualities ; the same remark 
applies to Mr. Colton’s distinctive, if not quite native, 
sculpture, the progress of which we have followed 
with a personal interest, As regards Mr. Bacon—well, 
his ‘*C.I.V.” picture, in the words of the song, will 
never be forgot, and he has our congratulations on his 
good fortune. Of the other candidates, Mr. Edward 
Stott for the second time came very near being elected, 
and Mr. Frank Brangwyn also received substantial 
support in spite of the fact that he has not sent to 
Burlington House for a long time past. The former's 
ill-luck may be traced in great part to the elaborate 
ballot system employed at these elections. That 
system, nevertheless, has its good points as well as its 
bad ones, in that it occasionally exercises an un- 
foreseen check on the machinations of sundry interested 
Bond-street dealers, whose influence over the weaker 
brethren of the Academy is neither new nor unknown, 
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THE JOHANNESBURG TREATY. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN must feel something of 
the rare sensation of enjoying the best of two 
worlds as he listens to the applause of tributary Johan- 
nesburg and grateful London. The mine-owners, 
accustomed to the less spontaneous periods of 
Mr. Albu, acclaim him as a St. Chrysostom of the faith 
that has made them the masters of the Transvaal, and 
at home politicians of both parties assure him that they 
believe in him implicitly, that no man ever had such 
courage or energy, and that the mere sound of his voice 
has composed all the troubled waters of South African 
politics. A less modest man might be pardoned if he 
flattered himself that he had really achieved something 
for the restoration of South Africa. 

Premature confidence has been the mark of our 
South African history so long that it is not surprising to 
find it still the predominant temper, though it is sur- 
prising to find a politician of Mr. Birrell’s calibre 
jumping so precipitately to conclusions. Persons who 
look a little further will find good reason to regard the 
transaction made public last Saturday night and the 
spirit of Mr. Chamberlain’s arrangements with serious 
concern. It is the habit in some quarters to argue as if 
the only question before us in South Africa was whether 
or notthe Transvaal shall pay something tothecost of the 
war. If South Africa were self-governing and prosperous, 
that question might be the chief question. But 
South Africa is neither self-governing nor prosperous ; 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony have not yet 
emerged from the ruin which Lord Milner described not 
long ago as virtually complete, and all the arguments 
Mr. Chamberlain urged against extorting a tribute 
apply with peculiar force to the very arrangement he has 
made. He has made a bargain with a few large mining 
houses; and even if that bargain were free from 
certain sinister associations that we shall consider 
presently, we should object to the transaction 
on the ground that no such arrangement ought to 
be made before the colony is self-governing. We 
shall not be suspected of any kind of a weak- 
ness for the mine-owners. We should delight to 
see that faction of foreign finance punished severely 
for all the wrongs it has helped to consummate, but, if 
it can be made to disgorge some of its wealth, it is the 
colony, charred and devastated, that should benefit first, 
and not the Imperial Exchequer. The new colony is 
saddled with a debt of sixty-five millions, and this 
momentous step is taken whilst the Transvaal is in 
the hands of a small oligarchy. It is, of course, 
much more agreeable for Mr. Chamberlain to bring 
home a tribute of thirty millions than to tell his country- 
men that the honour of their country demands that 
the resources of the colony should be used to repair 
the havoc of the war, and that we should wait for our 
contribution until the colony can and will giveit. Does 
Mr.Chamberlain doubt whether that time willever come? 

Thirty millions is rather paltry purchase money 
for our national credit and good name in our dealings 
with the colony to which we have such overwhelming 
responsibilities. But there are further reasons that 
convince us that Mr. Chamberlain's policy and arrange- 
ments are mischievous and sinister. The mine-owners 
who are the masters of the Transvaal under Lord 
Milner’s régime are in difficulties about the supply of 









labour, which has been seriously affected by their own 
haste to reduce wages as well as by the extensive 
scale on which the military authorities had used natives 
during the war. One of the schemes for meeting 
this deficiency, the proposal to import Chinese labour, 
Mr. Chamberlain condemned, as most newspapers 
here considered, quite unmistakably. To judge by 
the correspondent of the Dazly Telegraph, whose 
message appeared in that paper on Wednesday, 
a different impression was produced in Johannesburg. 
‘* Mr. Chamberlain insists that before the Chinese ex- 
periment is tried every means is to be exhausted. 
South Africans and Europeans here are convinced that 
a recourse to taxation will be necessary. His attitude 
is more neutral than is apparently understood at home, 
and it exactly corresponds to colonial public opinion.” 

There is another plan, and it is not a new one, for 
supplying the mines with labour. The mine-owners have 
tried very hard for some time to turn the tax-collector 
into a recruiting sergeant for the mines, to secure an 
arrangement by which taxation shall be so regulated as 
to make all other means of livelihood insufficient, and 
thereby provide the mine-owners with a permanent 
supply of labour, which they can drill and organise as 
completely as their friends have done at Kimberley. It 
makes all the difference whether the mine-owners have 
to make mining attractive, or the tax-collector make it 
eompulsory. Such an arrangement is, of course, the 
beginning of a serf system, and it is defended by the 
very arguments that did service in the cause of the 
slave trade. It is remarkable how much impassioned 
humanity revealed itself amongst the friends of that 
trade in the eighteenth century, how bishops and philan- 
thropists welcomed a system which brought the negro 
within reach of Christianity, how tenderly they thought 
of the new social ties slavery created, and through what 
a gracious mist of kindly sentiment they looked at the 
Middle Passage and the planters’ summary punishments 
in the West Indies. There is something very familiar in 
the arguments of the Anglican minister at Colesberg, 
reproduced opportunely in the South African News, fot 
‘*labour conscription,” and the Zimes correspondent 
talks benevolently of sending the Kaffirs to school 
in the mines. This temper and these designs 
Mr. Chamberlain has openly countenanced at Johannes- 
burg, and unless public opinion at home is much more 
alive than it appears to be, the British régime will be 
the inauguration of slavery. 

If the mine-owners have won Mr. Chamberlain's 
support for plans that Sir Marshall Clark has con- 
demned, they have made a bargain disastrous for the 
nation. But it is not only in this connection that Mr. 
Chamberlain uses language which shows who are to be 
the masters of South Africa. There was a very ominous 
sentence in his speech as to the political future of South 
Africa : 

“ Downing-street was ready to abdicate, but, unless he 
mistook their opinion, they would desire before requesting 
abdication to know what would follow—whether the Govern- 
ment succeeding the present one would undermine the posi- 
tion that had been won by the sacrifice of blood and treasure. 
They would not desire that their opponents should have the 
power to gain by political agitation what they failed to secure 
at the point of the sword. They would not desire to repro- 
duce the position in a neighbouring colony, which induced 
the majority of Britishers to pray to be relieved of their 
privileges.” 

Two things are to be noticed in this very significant state- 
ment. Representative Government is to be postponed 
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till the Boers are actively loyal. Mr. Chamberlain said, 
the other day, that his mind was filled with the glori- 
ous history of the making of the British Empire. Those 
who remember that, until a few months ago, Mr. Cham- 
berlain thought the French war in Canada came after 
the American War of Independence will not be surprised 
that he should not know that in Canada we did the 
very thing he dismissesas fantastical. The mine-owners 
are to remain in power until the Boers show that they 
like their rule; in other words, the mine-owners are to 
have exactly the system they wanted. Mr. Chamber- 
lain will not hear of self-government until he has some 
guarantee that the self-governing colony will do exactly 
what he wants ; a guarantee which, in the conditions of 
human nature, he can never have. This declaration he 
reinforced by a significant allusion to Cape Colony. A 
few weeks ago Lord Milner went to Kimberley to attack 
Mr. Merriman for his speech defending the Constitu- 
tion. He sneered at Mr. Merriman for his classical 
quotations, a rather odd complaint from the man who 
compared Mr. Wernher to a helot. But Kimberley is 
interested in very different monopolies from the mono- 
poly Lord Milner claims in classical learning. Its chief 
preoccupation is the dread of being called upon to pay 
something in taxation towards the subsidies Cape 
Colony has voted to the Mother Country. That dread 
explains the agitation for the suspension of the 


Constitution, Dr. Jameson’s declaration that ‘‘ the 
Dutch must be fought politically,” and the 
coustant effort to keep racial passion sharp and 


bitter. Lord Milner is the ally of this very mischievous 
and unconstitutional party. If Mr. Chamberlain’s lan- 
guage was not a mere passing sop to the prejudices of 
his hearers they have secured a still more formidable 
ally. In Canada we refused sternly to humour the 
loyalists, we carried our disregard of faction and the 
passion for racial ascendency to the point of provoking 
British Canadians to commit acts of violence and talk 
of annexation to America; we laid it down that no 
party should gratify its revenges at the expense of our 
reputation as an impartial Empire. Is there anything 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct to suggest that he, unlike 
Lord Milner, has something of that wise and com- 
manding temper ? 





ARMY REFORM. 

YOUNG man who attacks his own Front Bench 
A with wit and courage and defies a party system 
which threatens to destroy the independence of poli- 
tical thinking provides at the least an exhilarating 
spectacle. But Mr. Winston Churchill’s onslaught at 
Oldham on Mr. Brodrick’s scheme of army reform was 
much more than the spirited criticism of a clever 
frondeur. It stated the current and obvious objec- 
tions to a pretentious and unworkable plan with an 
assurance that commands the envy of modest minds ; 
its real merit was rather the kernel of hard thinking 
and Liberal principle which inspired its destructive 
efforts. Mr. Brodrick’s scheme had two spiritual 
parents. Its active begetter was a salutary scare, which 
set the chiefs of Imperialism meditating on the risks 
of invasion and the possibility of great European 


wars. These were the days that followed Colenso. 
Mr. Wyndham told us that our voluntary army 
system was on its trial. Lord Rosebery talked panic 
in confidence to the House of Lords. Lord Salis- 
bury dwelt gloomily on the hostility of Europe, 
urged the danger in which the heart of the Empire 
stood, and concluded with a feeble incitement to 
form rifle clubs. The other parent of Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme was the obscure tendency which has made Ger- 
man influence so mysteriously powerful over our des- 
tinies in the last few years. 

The German system of army corps was the root of 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, and after two years that scheme 
has hardly begun to translate itself into fact, Of the 
six corps one is incomplete, another half formed, the 
third still a skeleton, the fourth consists—as Mr. 
Winston Churchill neatly puts it—of Sir Archibald 
Hunter, a fifth is in a pigeon-hole at the War Office, 
and as for the sixth, it lies presumably in the red dis- 
patch-box which goes cruising with Mr. Brodrick in 
the Mediterranean. Meantime, in the interests 
of these phantom corps, the rest of our 
forces have been disorganised and depleted. The 
reserve, which stood at eighty thousand men before 
the war, now numbers a bare forty thousand ; while the 
volunteers, discouraged and overburdened, have lost 
twenty thousand men by resignations in eighteen months. 

Mr. Churchill took higher ground when he pointed 
out that this system of army corps is not merely ineffi- 
cient, but also provocative. It is the sort of system 
which we must adopt if we mean to abandon all 
the traditions of our foreign policy. These are 
the ‘‘spoons” we shall need if we mean to sup 
with Russia, the rods we shall require if we are to 
tzach the French to ‘‘mend their manners.” But the 
mischief is that our attempt to make ourselves a 
military Power with a continental army is too half- 
hearted to be adequate, yet far-reaching enough 
to be costly. Our policy ought not to require ‘‘ three 
army corps of soldiers to sail away and attack anyone 
anywhere at a moment's notice.” That is just enough 
to “ get us into trouble with a great European nation, 
and nothing like enough to get us out again.” To 
put the matter in another way, which is not Mr. 
Churchill’s—these three army corps would furnish an 


_ army which an ally might covet, an army which might 


tempt us some day to go buccaneering with the Kaiser 
rather nearer home than Venezuela. It would not be 
large enough to guarantee us against the risks which 
such complications involve. It must mean either a 
weakening of our real line of defence—the Navy—or 
else a crippling of the economic resources which 
are in the long run more important than 
an army, evenin the event of war. ‘ Army reform” 
has raised the cost of the army by 30 per cent. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach has warned us of the inevitable 
consequence. We shall either starve the fleet or else 
bankrupt our finances in the attempt to maintain both 
fleet and army on an equally extravagant scale. 

Mr. Churchill's constructive suggestions should, 
on the whole, commend themselves to Liberals. For 
hone defence he would rely first on the Navy and 
then on our citizen army. The real lesson of the Boer 
war is to teach us the enormous power which a 
patriotic volunteer force possesses against an army of 
professional invaders. We should add, however, that 


our volunteers must not be treated as though they 
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were a bad imitation of our paid automata. At pre- 
sent they are trained, and badly trained, in the obsolete 
tradition of mechanical drill which was appropriate to 
professional armies in the days when they were the 
uniformed servitors of kings. The time that is spent 
on making them dress and march and wheel and ges- 
ticulate, as though they were a hopelessly ineffective 
imitation of a totally distinct caste, is wasted time. 
The War Office has yet to learn that a citizen army 
does not mean an unpaid, professional army. It must 
become a powerful force, with its own ideals, its own 
duties, and its own special training. A professional 
army, however, we shall always need for small expedi- 
tions and for garrison duties abroad. For the first 
purpose a small corps, highly trained and highly paid, 
ever ready for active service, is no doubt the ideal. The 
one respect in which we would do well to emulate the 
German and the French armies is to make the training 
of our regular army more thorough and more severe, 
and, above all, to make our officers regard it not 
as a gentlemanly occupation, but as a _ very 
stern profession. For the second purpose our 
policy should be to develop the suggestions made at 
the Colonial Conference, which would allow us to 
reduce the cost of the army without impairing its 
efficiency. Mr. Churchill spoke of South Africa as one 
of the places where we must always maintain a large 
garrison. We could not want a more candid admis- 
sion of the failure of our South African policy, and the 
mere allusion to it reminds us of the weakness of 
Mr. Churchill’s speech, his omission to recognise how 
largely our foreign policy controls all these questions 
of expenditure. Tyranny and retrenchment go ill 
together, 


THE GERMAN SCHOOL OF ACTING. 


| N one of those essays which relieve the well-informed 
_ tedium of the new volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Mr. Gosse has traced the development of 
English literature within the past generation. He notes 
among its chief characteristics a certain novel aloofness 
from the movement of thought in other countries. The 
giants can still command a hearing. Tolstoi has made 
a notable dint in our insular armour of indifference. 
Ibsen, turning in his old age like his own master- 
builder, from the making of homes to the raising of 
steeples, from a realistic handling of social problems to 
a vaguer traflic with symbols and ideas, stil finds his 
way to our shelves in prompt and cheap translations. 


Zola had to thank the Dreyfus case for a 
more gracious mood of tolerance in the British 
people. Maeterlinck has a public, an interpreter, 


and a disciple. But these names exhaust the Europeans 
who exercise an appreciable literary influence among 
us. On the stage our isolation is even more remark- 
able. The commercial article, the ephemeral money- 
making play, we still import from Paris. 
dramatic renaissance which has transformed the Ger- 
man stage since Sudermann and Hauptmann showed 
the way has left our theatre untouched. J/agda alone, 
the least mature and the most conventional of Suder- 
mann’s plays, is more or less popular. Bjérnsen’s 
Beyond Human Power, which in some ways seems to 
belong to the German school, and in others breathes a 
much loftier and more original spirit, isanotherexception, 





But the’ 


but its brief appearance at a few matinées gave evidence 
rather of the daring and intelligence of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell than of any tendency in the theatrical world 
asa whole. Of indirect influence the evidence is even 
slighter. There is nowhere a sign in the work of our 
playwrights that they are aware of a new movement 
which is for ever laying new subjects under contribution, 
claiming fresh themes for stage-treatment, and making 
the theatre a real expression of the manifold intellectual 
life of a modern European people. Mr. Pinero is still 
happy in his little parish of St. James’s, and Mr. H. V. 
Esmond, most promising and most disappointing of 
writers, lacks the courage or the power to pursue the 
problems which he raises. The rest are content to 
amuse. 

The theme is somewhat trite, and we have each of 
us our theory to explain the singular conservatism of 
the British public and the timidity of the British play- 
wright. One can hardly attend many performances of 
the German company in London without suspecting 
that the actors themselves may bear a share of the 
responsibility for the German movement. Their defects, 
as well as their excellencies, are calculated as much to 
warn the author to avoid the meretricious and the 
superficial as to lure him to rely for his effects on the 
soundness of his character-drawing. At a first visit 
one is just a little shocked by the comparative indiffer- 
ence of the company to wsthetic effect. The scenery is 
unpretentious in the extreme. The plays of the new 
school deal almost exclusively with the life of the 
middle and working classes, and its interiors are apt to 
be both shabby and tasteless. From the gorgeous 
drawing-rooms of our West-End theatres to the realistic 
parlours and kitchens of the German stage is a brusque 
transition. In the costumes, the persons, and the 
manners of the actors there is the same faithful and 
literal truth. An actress without grace, an actor with- 
out some sort of personal distinction, is rare with us. 
For these externals there is little need in the average 
German play. There is no attempt to gild and 
idealise the outside of things. The excellent com- 
pany which is playing this season in the Great 
Queen-street Theatre seems at its best in the 
homeliest of costumes and the humblest of rdles. 
Its aim is not first of all to please the senses of 
the audience. The whole decorative side of our 
own stage seems to be absent. The loss both 
to ear and eye is considerable, but the gain in intelti- 
gence and in earnestness must be enormous. The 
playwright is under no temptaticn to save himself the 
labour of creation by trusting to the stage-manager to 
arrange a dazzling and expensive spectacle. The actor 
performs in an atmosphere of sincerity. The audience 
has not come to admire a be-photographed and be- 
paragraphed celebrity. The business of the evening 
is not to display to the best advantage a series ot 
dresses, whose costliness has formed the vulgar theme 
of half-a-dozen preliminary notices. 

These are first impressions. A lengthier expe- 
rience of the work of the German company gives some 
insight into its methods. It is a genuine ‘‘ stock” 
company, and the system on which it works does not 
differ from that which obtains in practically every 
theatre in Germany. There are still some survivals of 
the ‘‘ stock” system among ourselves, but chiefly in the 
less prosperous provincial theatres, and then only fora 
few months in each year. Only old plays are staged, 
and each player has his definite line of business, which 
fits him week after week into the same stereotyped 
role, in dramas built on a stereotyped plan. The 


leading lady always leads, the “heavy” man 
knows no lightness, and the ‘‘ responsible people 
never rise above their minor parts. In_ the 


typical German company there is a freer interchange 
of duties. The juniors enjoy large opportunities, and 
the seniors are not ashamed to play the most insignifi- 
cant parts. 


Twice or thrice you may admire Herr 
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Andresen’s impersonation of a dignified idealist hero. 
Next week he will startle you by appearing in some 
utterly minor part—an Italian ballet-master, for ex- 
ample, bowing and gesticulating, with an amazing 
command of broken German. Yet again you go to 
find him sustaining an exacting character part—a 
clever newspaper manager risen from the ranks, with 
a tremendous Saxon accent, the most natural of man- 
nerisms, and the most grotesque of exteriors. The 
leading lady of this week is an almost silent servant 
the next ; the laughing buxom cook of Saturday is on 
Monday a grey and sorrow-laden dowager. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the effect which 
this perpetual strain on the versatility of the actor must 
have upon his art. In twelve months he will acquire 
a more varied experience than many English players 
attain in a lifetime. His mind is never allowed to rust. 
A prosperous West-End actor is called upon to exercise 
his creative powers perhaps four or five times in a year. 
He spends a few weeks in studying his part. His con- 
ception is soon stereotyped, and then for four or five 
months his imagination may vegetate. Whatever his 
gifts, whatever his aspirations, he lacks the oppor- 
tunities which incessantly exercise the faculties of his 
German colleague. The chances are that he develops 
some speciality early in his career, and he is lucky 
indeed if he be not condemned to repeat and exploit it 
to the end of his days. He may begin life as a pro- 
mising ‘‘ old man,” and go down to the grave the most 
finished of old men. His fate may be to play the suave 
and polished lover to several generations of leading 
ladies. An actor-manager makes a success as the 
genial, brainless, upper-class Englishman who shows 
** reserve force ” in a crisis, and the playwrights com- 
pete to supply him with similar parts. Some little 
physical oddity may make a young man’s fortune, and 
managers will engage him to repeat the same mirth- 
provoking laugh of imbecility in one comedy after 
another. It would be strange if the intellect of ‘‘ the 
profession” survived these monotonous conditions. 
This is not so much acting as the repetition of a pose. 

The art of the German company is seen at its best 
in a type of scene which the English playwright rarely 
attempts —a scene in which seven or eight actors sit 
round a table and debate some more or less abstract 
thesis. Nothing is more typical of German technique, 
and nothing could illustrate better the possibilities which 
the perfection of German ‘‘ character”-acting presents to 
the speculative German playwright. At first sight one 
is tzmpted to object that such scenes must necessarily 
be dull and undramatic. Mr. Anstey attempted some- 
thing of the kind in the delightful dinner scene of Zhe 
Man from Blankley's, but his conversation was desul- 


tory and hardly dialectic; it discussed no_ topic, 
and merely exhibited for our amusement a quaint 
menagery of suburban types. In Beyond Human 
Power the pastors dispute over miracles; in 


Flachsmann the schoolmasters wrangle over theories of 
education ; in Filippi’s Das Grosse Licht a municipal 
council discusses the morality of certain pictures ; in 
Otto Ernst’s Die Gerechtigkeit, the staff of a sensational 
newspaper debates the ethics of journalism. All this 
would be intolerable on the stage if the thesis were 
ever allowed to overshadow the personal antagonisms 
of the disputants. Each speech must be a revelation 
of character as well as a stroke of satire or a plea for 
an idea. There is scope for endless humour in the 
fitting of theories to persons, and in most of these 
instances a hearer who cared nothing for the subject- 
matter of the argument would find enough to enter- 
tain him in the oddities of the partisans. Only a 
company of artists could give an independent life 
to each of the figures in these scenes. The actor 
brings to the scene his almost Dutch skill of portraiture, 
his eye for the characteristic in little personal details, 
his power of caricaturing with psychological truth and 
disciplined moderation. He supplies the instruments 


which alone permit the playwright to debate his thesis, 
to combat a theory, to expose a foible, or attack an 
abuse. In the diffusion of education among the middle 
and lower classes in Germany lies the chief condition 
that has made the renaissance of the German theatre 
possible, but the trained intelligence of the German 
actor has contributed not a little to the movement. 


H. N. B. 


PARIS REVISITED. 
‘By A WANDERER. 


Rey any year be considered complete without a visit 


to Paris? The good cosmopolitan who has once 


submitted to the fascination of that  delight- 
ful and immortal city can give only one 
answer, an emphatic NO. Vienna = and Rome, 
Athens and Constantinople, Berlin and St. Peters- 


burg have each their separate attractions, but no other 
place can give him so large an array of combined enjoy- 
ments as Paris. At home he may be domestic to the point 
of dining at the family table every day and creeping to his 
bed at 10.30. In Paris he samples a fresh restaurant every 
evening, visits a different theatre afterwards, paces briskly 
homeward along the brilliant boulevards, and turns into 
bed at 1am. For a week nothing can be more animated 
and pleasant, and, let me add, more simple and regular 
even in its extravaganaes. After that, no doubt, would 
come restriction and moderation, for no purse could well 
stand the strain for a much longer period. But for a week 
or so all is well in Paris for the man who has kept a keen 
edge on his faculty for enjoyment and can let himself go—of 
course, within the limits of becoming mirth, but beyond 
those narrow bounds that prudence and the necessity for 
considering the balance at his bank fix for his conduct in 
London. 

Many have been my visits to Paris. Of my first, to be 
sure, I can remember only this one startling incident: that 
a distinguished painter, a membre de [’Institut, attempted 
to take a model in plaster of a foot, an ill-favoured thing, 
sir, but mine own, which has since tramped itself out of 
shape over many a weary mile of street and road. The 
patient at his tender age mistook the artistic attempt for a 
malevolent assault, and repelled it with indignation. Much 
leter came the Exhibition of 1867, and the first marvellous 
sight of the ancient tall bicycles flying along the streets. 
Whither have they all vanished? Not even a country post 
man would consent to use one now. ‘Then, in the summer 
of 1871 I saw Paris again, still bleeding from her wounds. 
Everywhere the marks of the bullets were to be seen. ‘The 
glass in the shop windows was starred and shattered, the 
fronts of the houses were pitted as with small-pox. The 
parapet of the Neuilly bridge was a wreck, St. Cloud was in 
ruins, and the German troops were in the outskirts. Many 
factory chimneys had been destroyed. One tall one, I re- 
member, was still standing with a gaping hole through its 
base from side to side. It was a melancholy time, and the 
big, whiskered mditre d’hétel at the HOtel du Helder fired 
my imagination while he made my blood run cold by his 
stories of his useless courage and his intolerable privations 
in the ranks of his country’s defenders. He did not seem 
to have a very high opinion of war as an amusement for a 
civilised waiter. 

But away with such unhappy memories. Paris has 
long since come to her own again. The old joys remain— 
the splendid sweeps of avenue, the broad and busy streets, 
the noble buildings, the glorious vistas from the Place de 
la Concorde, the clean freshness of everything, the light- 
hearted gaiety and winning politeness of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Where else can you find them matched? 
The architecture, indeed, has been added to. The Exhi- 


bition of 1900 has left as its legacy the Grand Palais, with 
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its magnificent bronze quadrigew, the Petit Palais, severe 
but beautiful, on the opposite side of the new Avenue 
Nicolas II., and, best of all, the Pont Alexandre IIL, 
guarded and adorned by those wonderful gilded groups of 
untamed horses snorting defiance to the four corners of the 
world. What cam be the feelings of the Englishman who 
sees these two palaces and remembers the new building in 
which our Admiralty has lately set up to rule the waves ? 
In one respect, however, the traveller who should re- 
visit his Paris after some years of absence would mark a 
change. In the old days he was accustomed to dine at 


his restaurant and visit his theatre in ordinary morning 
dress. For the opera, no doubt, he would wear his 
swallow-tail and all that goes with it—though many a 


British tourist 
rusticity 


incurred the scorn of the Parisians by the 
f his tweed suit in Garnier’s over-loaded foyer. 
Now, however, the Parisian youth and their elders who 
wish to be in the movement all consider it necessary to 
dress for restaurants and theatres. Even at the Mathurins, 
that queer little out-of-the-way dramatic hall, the gilded 
show the blaze of the shirt-fronts. Nor are they 
satisfied with merely dressing. All to a man carry their 
sticks with them as inseparable companions during the 
entr’'actes. In London we passed through the crutch and 
toothpick fever years and years ago. The epidemic has 
just got to Paris in a very severe form. Here and there, 
of course, little islands still maintain themselves against 
the flood of innovating dress-clothes. At the Café Anglais, 
for instance, the ancient and respectable c/ien/éle still bears 
up and enjoys its excellent dinners in its old and easy garb. 
Elsewhere, the hideous clawhammer has become the rule. 
Finally, it may be noted that at the Theatre Francais ladies 
are now admitted (without bonnets) into the stalls. It is 
enough to make the ancient generations of males, who used 
to fill the pargve/, turn in their graves. 


(To be continued.) 


ones 


IRISH JACOBITE SONGS. 


By Lapy GREGORY. 


WAS looking the other day through a collection of 
poems lately taken down from Irish-speaking 
country people for the Oireachtas, the great yearly 
meeting of the Gaelic League, and a line in one of 
them seemed strange to me, ‘‘ Preabann mo chroidhe le 
mo Stuart glegeal,” ‘‘ My heart leaps up with my bright 
Stuart”; for | did not know there was still a memory 
of James or Charles among the people. The refrain of 
the poem was ‘‘ Och, my grief, my friend stole away 
from me!” and these are some of its verses : 


“ There are young girls through the whole country would 
sit alongside of me through a half hour, till we would be 
telling you the story together of what it was put myself 
under trouble ; I make my complaints wanting my comrade, 
Och, my grief, my friend stole away from me! 

“Where are my people that were wise and learned ? 
Where is the troop readying their spears, that they do not 
smooth out this knot ie me? Och, my grief, my friend 
stole away from me! 

“1 was for a while airy and beautiful, and all my treasure 
with my pleasant James. . -. On the top of all, my 
Stuart to leave me. Och, my grief, my friend stole away 
from me! 

“It is the truth I cannot sleep in the night, fretting for my 
comrade; I to be lying down, and he weak under cold. My 
heart leaps up with my bright Stuart. 
friend stole away from me! 

“It is hard for me to lie down after that; it is an empty 
thing to be crying the loss of my comrade, and I lying down 


with the mean people; it is my death the Stuart not to 
come at my call. Och, my grief, my friend stole away from 
me!” 


I had not heard any songs of this sort in Galway, 
and I remembered that our Connacht poet, Raftery, 


Och, my grief, my’ 


whose poems are still teaching 
shortly with the royal Stuarts. 


history, dealt very 


“ James,” he says, “was the worst man for habits .. . 
he Jaid chains on our bogs and mountains. . The 
father wasn’t worse than the son Charles, that left sharp 
scourges on Ireland. When God and the people thought it 
time the story to be done, he lost his head. . . The 
next James, sharp blame to him, gave his daughter to 
William as woman and wife; made the Irish English, and 
the English Irish, like wheat and oats in the month of 


harvest. And it was at Aughrim on a Monday many a son 
of Ireland found sorrow, without speaking of all that 
died.” 


So I went to ask some of the wise old neighbours 
who sit in wide chimney nooks by turf fires, and to 
whom I go to look for knowledge of many things, if 
they knew of any songs in praise of the Stuarts. But 
they were scornful. ‘* The Stuarts?” one said. ‘‘ No, 
indeed, they have no songs about them here in the 
West, whatever they may have in the South. Why 
would they, running away and leaving the country ? 
And what good did they ever doit?” And another, 
who lives on the Clare border, said, ‘‘I used to hear 
them singing ‘The White Cockade’ through the 
country : ‘King James was beaten and all his well- 
wishers; my grief, my boy that went with them!’ 
But I don’t think the people had ever much opinion of 
the Stuarts, but in those days they were all prone to 
versify. But the famine did away with all that.” And 
then he also was scornful, and said, ‘‘ Sure, King James 
ran all the way from the Boyne to Dublin after the 
battle. There was a lady walking in the street at 
Dublin when he got there, and he told her the battle 
was lost, and she said, ‘ Faith, you made good haste ; 
you made no delay on the road.’ So he said no more 
after that.” 

And then he told me of the battle of Aughrim, that 
is still such a terrible memory, and how the “ Danes,” 
the De Danaan, the mysterious divine race that were 
conquered by the Gael, and who still hold an invisible 
kingdom, ‘‘ were dancing in the raths around Aughrim 
the night after the battle. ‘Their ancestors were driven 
out of Ireland before, and they were glad when they 
saw those that had put them out put out themselves, 
and everyone of them skivered.” 

And another old man said, ‘‘ When I was a young 
chap knocking about in Connemara, I often heard 
songs about the Stuarts, and talk of them, and of the 
blackbird coming over the water. But they found it 
hard to get over James making off after the battle of 
the Boyne.” And another says of James, ‘‘ They liked 
him well before he ran; they didn’t like him after 
that.” 

And when I looked through the lately gathered 
bundle of songs again, and through some old collec- 
tions of Jacobite songs in Irish, I found they almost all 
belonged to Munster. And if they are still sung there, 
it is not, I think, for the sake of the kings, but for the 
sake of the poets who made them—Red-haired Owen 
O'Sullivan, potato digger, harvest man, hedge school- 
master, whose poems are still the joy of the Munster 
people ; O’Rahilly, more learned and as boundlessly 
redundant ; MacDonell, whose heart was set on trans- 
lating Homer into Irish ; O’Heffernan, the blind wan- 
derer, and many others. For the Munstermen have 
always been more ‘‘ prone to versify” than their leaner 
neighbours on the bogs and stones of Connaught. 

There is a common formula for most of these 
songs or ‘‘ Visions ’’—A/s/inge, as they are called. 
Just as artists of to- day find no monotony in drawing 
Ireland over and over again with her harp, her wolf. 
dog, and her round tower, so the Munster poets found 
no monotony in representing her as a beautiful woman, 
white skinned, with curling hair, and with cheeks i in which 
‘* the lily and the rose are fighting for mastery.” The 
poet asks her if she is Venus or Helen or Deirdre, and 
describes her beauty in torrents of alliterative adjectives, 
Then she makes her complaint against England, or her 
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lament for her own sorrows or for the loss of her Stuart 
lover, spoken of sometimes as ‘‘the Bricklayer,”’ or 
‘the Merchant's Son.” The framework is artificial, 
but the laments are often very pathetic, the love of 
Ireland and the hatred of England born of that love 
finding expression in them. 

Seaghan MacDonell sees her ‘‘ like a young queen 
that is going astray, for the king being banished from 
her, that had a right to come and set her loose.” 
O’Rahilly in one of his poems shows the beautiful woman 
held to her Saxon lover by some strange enchantment : 


‘*T met Brightness of Brightness upon the path of loneli- 
ness; plaiting of plaiting in every lock of her yellow hair. 
News of news she gave me, and she as lonely as she was; 
news of the coming back of him that owns the tribute ot 
the king. 

“ Folly of follies I to go so near to her; slave I was made 
by a slave that put me in hard bonds. She made away from 
me then, and I following after her, till we came to a house of 
houses made by Druid enchantments. 

They broke into mocking laughter, a troop of men ot 
enchantments, and a troop of young girls with smooth, 
plaited hair. They put me up in chains, they made no delay 
about it, and my love holding to her breast an awkward, 
ugly clown, 

“1 told her then, with the truest words I could tell her, it 
was not right for her to be joined with a common, clumsy 
churl; and the man that was three times fairer than the 
whole race of the Scots waiting till she would come to him 
to be his beautiful bride. 

“ At the sound of my words her pride set her erying ; the 
tears were running down over the kindling of her cheeks. 
She sent a lad to bring me safe from the place I was in. 
She is the brightness of brightness I met in the path ot 


loneliness.” 


Sometimes the Stuart is almost forgotten in the 
story of sorrow and the indictment of England. 
O' Heffernan complains in one of his songs that many 
of the heroes cf Ireland have passed away, and their 
names have never been put in a song by the poets, 
‘* and they even leave their verses without any account 
of Charles the wanderer, though I promise you they 
are not satisfied without giving some lines on Seaghan 
Buidhe” (one of the names for England). Yet 
he himself, when very downhearted ‘‘on the 
edge of the great wood under a harsh cloak 
of sorrow,” is cheered by the pleasant sound of 
a swarm of bees in search of their ruler, and 
with the pleasant thought that ‘‘ the harvest will be a 
bad one and with no joy in it to Seaghan. George will 
be sent back over the sea, and the tribe that was so 
high up will be left without gold or townlands, and | 
not pitying their sorrow.” And he winds up: ‘ In 
Shronehill, if | were stretched at rest under a hard flag, 
and to hear this story moving about so pleasantly, by 
force and strength of my shoulders I would throw the 
sod off me, and I coming back leaping to hear the 
news.” 

And another, Seaghan Clarach MacDonell, looks 
forward to seeing ‘‘ timid George tame upon the road, 
without wine, without meat, without thread for his 
shoes.” And his last verse, his ‘‘ binding” is, ‘1 
beseech of God, I ask and I pray very hard, to cast out 
the gluttons that tormented the generous race of the 
Gael, from the island of the west, under hard bonds, 
and to banish the foreign devils from us.” 

For poets and people found it hard to forget 
Cromwell, and how ‘‘the sons of the Gael are 
scorched, tormented, pitchforked, put under the yoke, 
by boors that are used to doing treachery.” 

When the Stuarts come to mind they are given 
fair words enough. ‘The prince and _ heart-secret 
Charles that is sorrowful now and under weariness 
. will be under esteem, and the Gael pleasant in 
the limewhite house.” ‘‘It is friendly, fair, bright, 


companionable, loving, brave, Charles will be, with 
sway, without a mist about him.” 

And in one of Red Owen's “ Visions”’ he is told 
not to forget James, who is ‘ persevering, well tem- 
pered, affectionate, stout, sweet, kind, poetical.” 


Yet the Stuart seems to be always a faint and 
unreal image, a saint by whose name a heavy oath is 
sworn. There are no personal touches such as I find 
in a song on Patrick Sarsfield, the brave, handsome 
fighter, the descendant of Conall Cearnach, the man 
who after the Boyne offered to ‘‘change kings and 
fight the battle again.”’ This ballad seems to have 
more of Connaught simplicity than of Munster luxuri- 
ance in it : 

**O Patrick Sarstield, health be to you, since you went to 
France and your camps were loosened ; making your com- 
plaint to the Kings, and you left poor Ireland and the Gael 
defeated —Och ochone! 

“O Patrick Sarsfield, it is a man with God you are, and 
blessed is the earth you ever walked on. The blessing of 
the bright sun and the moon upon you, since you took the 
day from the hands of King William—Och ochone! 

“QO Patrick Sarsfield, the prayer of every person with 
you; my own prayer and the prayer of the son of Mary 
with you, since you took the narrow ford going through 
Biorra, and since at Cuilenn O’Cuanac you won Limerick— 
Och ochone! 

“T will go up on the mountain alone, and I will come 
hither from it again. It is there [ saw the camp of the Gael, 
the poor troop thinned, not keeping with one another-—-Och 
ochone! 

“My five hundred healths to you halls of Limerick, and 
to the beautiful troop was in our company ; it is bonfires we 
used to have and playing cards, and the word of God often 
read to us—Och ochone! 

“There were many soldiers glad and happy that were 
going the way through seven weeks; but now they are 
stretched down in Aughrim-—-Och ochone! 

‘* They put the first breaking on us at the Bridge of the 
Boyne ; the second breaking on the Bridge of Slaney; the 
third breaking in Aughrim of O'Kelly; and O, sweet 
Ireland, my five hundred farewells to you—Och ochone ! 

‘*O’Kelly has top-dressing for his land, that is not sand or 
dung, but ready soldiers doing bravery with pikes, that were 
left in Aughrim stretched in ridges—Och ochone ! 

“ Who is that beyond on the hill, Beinn Edair? I a poor 
soldier with King James. I was last year in arms and in 
dress, but this year | am asking alms—Och ochone! ” 
There are other symbolic songs besides the I 7szons. 

Mangan’s fine translation of Aavthleen ny Houlihan is 
well known, and it is likely the king is calling to Ireland 
in Ceann dubh Deelish that is beautiful in all transla- 
tions. 
‘* The women of the village are in madness and trouble, 
Pulling their hair and letting it go with the wind ; 
They will not take a boy of the men of the country 
rill they go into the rout with the boys of the king. 
Black head, darling, darling, darling, 
Black head darling, move over to me; 
Black head brighter than swan and than seagull, 
It’s a man without heart gives not love to thee.” 

But most of the translations have been in the 
affected style of the early part of the last century, twist 
ing the sense to give what was thought to be a romantic 
touch. A verse of Seaghan Clarach MacDonell’s for 
instance, the lament of a farmer ‘‘ who has been 
wrestling with the world;” ‘‘The two that belong to me 
are without shelter, and my yoke of cattle without grass 
without growth; there is misery on my people, and 
their elbows without sound clothes” is turned into: 

** The loved ones my life would have nourished 

Are foodless and bare and cold; 
My flocks by their fountain that flourished 
Decay on the mountain wold.” 

But there is one mistranslation for whose sake we 
must forgive many others, for it has given the sad 
refrain that has often been on Irish lips : 

“Seaghan O'Dwyer a Gleanna, _ 
We're worsted in the game!” 

Here are one or two of the many verses sung to 
the little Black Rose by her lovers, poor or royal. 

“ There is love through and through me for you all the 
length of the year; sore love, vexing love, lasting love. 
Love that left me without health, without a road, without 
running; and for ever, ever, without any sway at all over 
my Fair Black Rose. 

‘| would travel through Munster with you, and the 
boundaries of the hills, if | thought 1 could fiad your secret 
or a part of your love. O branch of the tree, it seems to me 
that you love me; that the flower of kind women is my 
Fair Black Rose.” 
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‘*My heart leaps up with my bright Stuart!” 
James and Charles are, I think, the only English kings 
whose names, almost as it were by accident, have 
found their way into Irish song. And it is likely they 
are the last, for the imagination of Ireland still tilts 
the beam to the national side, and the loyalty the poets 
of three hundred years have called for is loyalty to 
Kathleen ny Houlihan. ‘‘ Have they not given her 
their wills and their hearts and their dreams? What 
have they left for any less noble Royalty ?” 


POLITICS AND PERSONS.* 


By H. W. Massincuam. 


ORD ROSEBERY is a curiously disappointing 
man. He has no harassing mé/fer, no great 
intellectual preoccupation, no serious public burden to 
sustain. Therefore the country has aright to expect of a 
man with his vocabulary, his experience, rhetorical 
dexterity, and critical temper a real contribution to 
its political life. Chesterfield was such a contribu- 
tion ; with all its caprice and rather malicious ingenuity, 
it was a definite, plausible, interesting survey of our 
affairs. But 
now Plymouth ! 


Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh—and 
I see this last speech referred to in 
some sections of the Liberal Press in 
measured praise. 


terms of 
Indeed, Lord Rosebery is not only 
praised by his friends, but pressed on our attention 
and commended to our good graces in a_ fashion 
accorded to no other political Let 
Rosebery be wise or foolish, eloquent or trivial, he 
is still sure of this comforting reception. 


un- 


figure. Lord 
He receives 
not merely the intellectual appreciation which is his 
due, but he is the subject, and indeed the victim, of 
an indefatigable reclame. Mr. Gladstone, or Lord Salis- 
bury, or Mr. Balfour, or Mr. Morley, or Mr. Chamber- 
lain was never written about as Lord Rosebery is 
written about, as if he were a new soap or a member 
of the Royal Family. 
« . * * * 

Now, the Plymouth speech was not a good one, 
and | doubt whether even the recovery of Lord Rose- 
bery’s lost notes could have 
To begin with, the attitude of its author towards the 
party to whose regular ‘‘ tabernacle” he has now re- 
turned, as he left it, of his own will, is not a little 
ambiguous. Outwardly the reunion is fairly complete, 
But otherwise it hardly exists. Lord Rosebery’s inter- 
ventions in debate in the Lords on the Education Bill 
were not concerted with the Opposition leaders, and 
at moments were ‘seriously embarrassing to them. I 
am told that overtures, authoritatively made, for his 
return to the party counsels have been entirely un- 
successful. Personally, I think that Lord Rosebery has 
long ceased to occupy the position of a Liberal partisan. 
But he is one of those semi-detached figures who have 
from time to time found their account with a Liberal 
Government, if only because Toryism is too stiff or 
exhausted an atmosphere for them. Nothing can be 
more valuable than the application to such a character 
of the steadying influence of companionship with 


greatly mended it- 


* An article under this heading will be contributed each week 
to Zhe Speaker by Mr. Massingham. 


men who have the day-by-day task of running the party 
machine ; and, again, nothing can be more distracting 
to Liberalism than the excursions and alarums of an 
attractive a gift for artistry and a 
Lord Rosebery 
Ile proceeds on a certain 
definite and, indeed, shrewd calculation of politics. He 
leaves the masses of attached partisans to themselves 


outsider with 
strong disinclination for responsibility. 


insists on walking alone. 


and seeks only to impress the odd man, who, in Lord 
Rosebery’s imagination, is always descending from his 
omnibus and recording the casting vote at a general 
election. Such a figure is not without its place and 
use in our affairs, especially when he is a witty, 
charming speaker, with a fine voice and manner, and 
the habit and state of a great aristocrat. But if its 
movements are quite incalculable they yield no advan- 
tage but very much confusion to the ideas which, we 
assume, Lord Rosebery is, after his fashion, trying to 
serve. 
. * * * * 

But examine the material of the Plymouth speech. 
Lord Rosebery is still concerned with the impossible 
task of translating his clever catchword “ efficiency ” 
into the language of party politics. At all costs, he 
must find crucial and terrifying examples of inefficiency 
in His Majesty’s advisers. Not being able to go to 
South Africa for them, he hovers about the Departments, 
and produces appalling revelations on remounts. But 
as he has no intention whatever of making war on the 
system which turns the services into departments of 
outdoor relief for the aristocracy, his attacks are about 
as serious as a charge of Amazons at an Empire ballet. 
If he wants to know how a bad administrator should 
be dealt with, let him read Mr. Winston Churchill's 
onslaught on Mr. Brodrick. His latest discovery 
concerns the gift of the Garter to the Shah of 
Persia. Certainly it an instance of the lack 
even of the mere journalist's tact and readiness of 
resource that Mr. Balfour should have allowed the 
Shah to leave these shores Garterless, and that then a 
special mission should have been organised for his 
investiture in Persia. But I should have thought the 
proper comment on the matter was the absurdity of 
making such a presentation atall. Wehave long givena 
tacit consent to a virtual Russian protectorate of Persia. 


was 


Russia has a railway monopoly in Persia ; she collects 
nearly all the Persian Customs; she has constructed 
great roads through the country ; Persia, as Mr. Nor- 
man has pointed out in his book // the Russias, and 
as the Zimes has been at pains to show, is really her 
financial “ vassal.” Our gift of the Garter, or, rather, 
our manner of first withholding and then bestowing it, is 
an instance of the entirely niggling way in which we are 
accustomed to meet large issues of foreign policy, 
issues which Lord Rosebery, with his special know- 
ledge, might have raised to great advantage. As it 
stands, how trivial, how disconnected from reality, was 
his comment ! 

Lord Rosebery’s return to his old suggestion that 
Lord Kitchener should be made Secretary for War is a 
far more instance of his detachment from 
Liberalism, even from Constitutionalism. What are 


serious 


we coming to when a Liberal ex-Premier proposes that 
a soldier, a peer, and a non-politician should be 
responsible to Parliament for the numbers and efficiency 
of the army, and should join a Cabinet with whose 
Has 


policy he may have no sympathy whatever? 
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Lord Rosebery ever heard of the association between 
the House of Commons and the annual control of the 
army through the machinery of the Mutiny Act? Has 
he ever heard of the doctrine of the joint responsibility 
of Ministers, which Sir William Anson describes as one 
of the two chief factors in the development of the 
Cabinet system? Sir William Anson lays down the 
obvious implications of this doctrine in the first chapters 
of his book on Zhe Law and Custom of the Constitution : 


“It the Crown should disapprove of the conduct of a par- 
ticular department, it cannot now, as it frequently could and 
did during the last century, dismiss the individual Minister 
of whose conduct it disapproves without losing the services 
of all the rest. It has to deal with a body of men who 
stand or fall together, because they represent common in- 
terests and the opinions of a party.” 


What common interests Lord Kitchener would 
have with a Liberal or a Conservative Ministry, Lord 
What he 


proposes is virtually that a soldier should be made 


Rosebery does not seem to care to inquire. 


master of a Cabinet in the matter of military policy 
and method, sitting, as a god, free from the ideas and 
responsibilities of his mere civilian colleagues. I pass 
by the common fallacy that an able military man, work- 
ing in his own highly-specialised lines, is necessarily 
a good administrator, or that the civilian class, from 
whom came the great Carnot and Lord Cardwell, 
need show inaptitude for the conduct of war or 
the organisation of an What really the 
Liberal spirit asks of Lord Rosebery is, where his ideas 


army. 


of the Constitution and of Parliamentary government 
come in. Do they exist? Lord Rosebery is caught 
by the vague impulse which stirs his imaginative but 
not practical spirit when he contemplates the occasional 
ineffectiveness of our Ministerial and Parliamentary 
system, and induces him to press for some superimposed, 
dictatorial force. But it is the business of the politician 
to work in his own medium ; and this Lord Rosebery 
will never do while he uses criticism as a schoolboy 
uses crackers. 
* * * * + 

It is a far cry from the silvery ineptitudes of Ply- 
mouth to the voice of brass that comes sounding to 
us all the way from Johannesburg. It is a voice of 
real volume in its way; with a real man behind it, 
swinging cheerily along through half-lighted ways, 
singing his song (his music-hall song) of Empire. 
Something Mr. Chamberlain means to bring home 
with him; would it were something that we could 
applaud, not as mere bold bargain-driving dexterity, 
but as a late stroke of statesmanship. I am told 
that Mr. Chamberlain went out to South Africa 
talking much of Federation, and well laden with 
books on the Canadian Constitution. But since he went 
to Johannesburg the Colonial Secretary has sold the 
political liberty of South Africa for the scanty pottage 
of his deal with the Rand magnates. It is clear that 
that is a deal in which nine-tenths of the advantage 
goes to the mine-owners. How does the account stand 
between the two parties to the account—I should say 
among the three parties—the British Government and 
people, the mine-owners, and the people of the Trans- 
vaal? Something after this fashion : 

We give our credit for the raising of thirty-five 
millions for the productive development of the Trans- 
vaal, money which, in the absence of representative 
government, will largely be manipulated by the mining 
interest. We save the Transvaal at least 1 per cent. on 
this loan. 


We further concede, in some dark and unexplained 
fashion, and certainly as part of the Chanberlain 
bargain, the steadily and continuously advanced 
contention of the Rand magnates in favour of forced 
native labour, either Asiatic or African. Thus we 
give the mines the enormous economic advantage not 
only of abundant, but of semi-servile and continually 
cheapened, labour, for we reverse in the owners’ 
interests the relations of demand and supply which now 
obtain in the labour market. 

The mine-owners in return give nothing. They 
lend the guarantee of their names to the first third of 
the thirty millions loan, which will be found by the 
British investor, promising, apparently, to take up any 
unsubscribed balance. For this they will get interest 
and ultimate repayment. 

The entire burden of the interest on both loan and 
Imperial tribute will fall ultimately on the people of 
the Transvaal and the Orange Colony, who are 
still unrepresented in respect of their town or 
country workers and industrials or of the old rulers and 
people of the States, and who are expressly denied the 
right of revising the oppressive economic basis (an 
addition of about two-and-three-quarter millions ona 
Budget of about four millions) on which they start 
their new career with the Imperial Power. 

Could there be a worse beginning—for England or 
for South Africa ? 


* & * * " 


The late M. de Blowitz was, in my mind, the most 
interesting personality in modern journalism ; not that 
he had ideas, but that he possessed the peculiar power 
of imposing his character on his readers, and making the 
staid pages of the 7zmes the medium of his orchidaceous 
style, and shrewd, rather attractive, worldly wisdom. He 
might possibly be called a dlagueur; but it was the 
blague of something very like genius. He must have 
been a power in himself, or he could hardiy have sur- 
vived the formidable hatreds he sometimes stirred. 
Gambetta, with whom he quarrelled, perpetrated on 
him the cruel epigram: ‘ Juif, catholique, decore.” 
He was doubtless all these things ; and yet he seemed 
a rather lovable little man. 





SILVER PLATE EXHIBITION. 


HE exhibition of silver plate now on view at the 
Fine Arts Society, 148, New Bond-street, is 

an interesting collection of the various specimens of 
domestic plate that were in daily use during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, excluding all the large, 
important and ornate pieces that decorated the dres- 
soirs and side tables of the nobility, City Companies, 
and Colleges, and of which such beautiful examples 
were exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts and at St. 
James’s-place last year. During the seventeenth and 


early part of the eighteenth century the plate that 
was placed on the table was only for practical use, as 
the width of the dinner table of those times was barely 
sufficient to hold the dishes and the food, but all the 
articles and accessories used in eating and drinking were 
carefully considered specimens of the silversmith’s art, 
as the tankards, beakers, and wine cups which we are 
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accustomed to see decorating the centre of our modern 
dinner tables were dispersed amongst the guests, and 
the knives, forks, and spoons we so highly prize now 
as ornaments were few in number and had to undergo 
a great deal of hard work. In many instances a case 
containing a knife, fork, and spoon was brought by 
the guest; it is owing to the solidity and admirable 
construction of these spoons and forks that so many are 
still in existence. 

The exhibition is arranged as far as possible in 
chronological order, and it is therefore easy to trace 
the changes of taste that influenced design in plate ; 
all the plate of James I., Charles I., and the Common- 
wealth being conspicuous by its extreme simplicity. 
The beautiful Elizabethan beakers of 1580, Jent by Mr. 
William Minet, are plain save for a spreading base of 
applied cast ovolo gilt moulding and a band of 
exquisitely-engraved Lombardic letters recording the 
name of the donor to a Huguenot Church at Norwich, 
and, although these were formerly ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, they are the exact type of the domestic beaker 
of the time. In this same case is a small wine cup of 
the same date, lent by Mr. J. E. Taylor ; it is of depressed 
and tazza form, quite plain, and dependent for its attrac- 
tions on the particularly fine proportions, as is the little 
wine cup, of Venetian wineglass shape of Charles L., 
1636, lent by Colonel George Kemp. During these 
periods such cups existed in large quantities, and, 
like tankards, they were ordinary possessions of 
well-to-do citizens and merchants, forthe wineglass in 
England was an unknown luxury till the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Two other particularly interest- 
ing exhibits here are a Greek libation cup or bowl of 
the fourth century B.c., and a Roman spoon found in 
Buckinghamshire of about the same date. This 
plate of the ancients is rarely of hammered metal. 
The casting and chasing of the Greek cup is 
very beautiful, and the careful distribution of gold on 
parts of the decoration shows that the art of parcel- 
gilding was thoroughly understood. The decided 
change in the shape and decoration of plate that took 
place in the middle of the seventeenth century is clearly 
shown by the contents of case E, which contains some 
very typical porringers, caudle cups, and tankards of 
the reigns of Charles II., James II., and William, and 
it would appear as if two distinct forms of taste were 
running side by side. In the newer style of the Restora- 
tion a rather redundant repoussé in dishes and porrin- 
gers is very prevalent, opposed to the simplicity of the 
Puritan type ; this latter style was never entirely dis- 
carded, and finally obtained the ascendency again in 
the latter days of William and through the reign of 
Anne. The two fine caudle cups with dishes and covers 
lent by Mr. J. E. Taylor and Mr. E. Dent, and the 
similar vessels much decorated with acanthus and 
spiral gadrooning, seem to prove that our ancestors 
liked their hot drinks and possets at night and early 
morning in cheery-looking vessels, while the tankards 
for use in the daytime were still kept severe and plain. 
The two beer mugs of porringer shape formerly the 
property of Queen’s College, Oxford, are perfectly 
plain and of unusual thickness for hammered plate ; 
these were undoubtedly intended for beer and not for 
the night drinks of that time. There is also an inte- 
resting four-pronged fork of 1681, the earliest known 
specimen of its kind. 

Case |, filled with exhibits belonging to Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy Macquoid, contains examples of all these 


styles, most of them plain in their taste, among them, 


a tazza-shaped wine cup of Elizabeth, a tall domestic 
tankard flagon with full petticoat base of Charles I., 
and a set of small beakers of Charles II. The plate in 
Case K is of William, Anne, and George I. It is to 
be noticed that the decoration during these first 
reigns mainly takes the form of fluting and gad- 
rooning, admirably shown in the dishes, punch 
bowls, and the various sets of candlesticks lent 


by Colonel Tipping, Mr. Jervoise, and others. 
The plate of this time and onwards suggests 
the feeling of solidity and strength. Silver as 
a metal was becoming more plentiful, and salts, 
peppers, and sugar dredgers, which hitherto had been 
confined to the one important piece, began now to be 
general. The set of three tall upright dredgers lent 
by Sir Cuthbert Quilter are fine specimens. These 
dredgers were reduced to a vase-shaped and more 
portable form, of which there are specimens in case L ; 
these with the trencher, octagonal salts, and various 
other small specimens shown, mark the reintroduction 
of the simple, solid form and are well worth 
attention. The plate of Paul Lamerie and _ his 
school followed close upon this period, and 
good examples of this master and David Willaume 
are to be found in case R. Here the somewhat 
excessive ornament is cast and applied to the plain 
hammered out shape; this style is very clearly 
exemplified in the cake basket lent by Miss 
Radcliffe. The exhibition includes also a small and 
representative collection of objects formed by the Fine 
Arts Society. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By Municeps. 


LiceNnsinG Act, 

MAGISTRATES are already beginning to deplore the 
loss of power to endorse a publican’s license—a power 
of which they have been absolutely deprived by the 
recent Licensing Act. ‘‘ Endorsement” had long been 
a terrible bugbear to ‘‘ the trade.” It affected most 
injuriously the value of the licensed premises, so that 
its abolition, while affording infinite relief both to 
brewers and to publicans generally, has in particular 
proved a source of considerable pecuniary gain to the 
owners of houses with licenses already bearing an en- 
dorsement. The promoters of the bill protested that 
the system had ‘*‘ broken down.” But why? The 
reason is stated with concise naive/é in the new edition 
of Paterson (p. 239): ‘* The fact is, however, the 
system of recording a conviction on the license broke 
down. I hen justices ordered a license to be endorsed 
the order was continually reversed on appeal.” Precisely 
so; but one would have supposed that this was a 
reason for altering the constitution of the Court of 
Appeal in accordance with Lord Peel’s suggestions 
rather than a ground for abolishing the dreaded 
penalty with its disastrous statutory consequences. 
When the bill was introduced it comprised provisions 
which were greatly lauded as affording an admirable 
substitute for ‘‘ endorsement,” but they were made 
short work of in Committee. We cannot do better 
than quote the words of a pamphlet issued by ‘* The 
National Trade Defence Association” on their disap- 
pearance: ‘In the form in which the bill was intro- 
duced this clause contained some further and undesirable 
provisions, but they were excised.” Certain enthusiasts 
suggest that the loss of the power of endorsement 1s 
in some sort compensated for by the requirement to 
enter notice of every conviction in the register of 
licenses. Unfortunately for the suggestion, this re- 
quirement is not a novelty at all ; it is contained in the 
Licensing Act of 1872, and has been complied with for 
thirty years. ae 

One of the strangest of the many hallucinations 
which prevail as to the contents of the recent Act is the 
belief that there exists some provision making—for the 
first time, as it has been expressed—‘ drunkenness 
itself a misdemeanour.” The notion would appear to 
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be based on the first section, which authorises the 
apprehension of persons found drunk and incapable in 
a public place or on licensed premises. This section 
gives legislative sanction to a practice which had, in 
fact, been followed for many years, but it creates no 
new offence, misdemeanour or otherwise. So long ago 
as 1872, to go no further back, it was enacted in the 
Licensing ct of that year that: ‘* Every person found 
drunk in any highway or other public place, whether a 
building or not, or on any licensed premises, shall be 
liable to a penalty,” &c. 

A grave question has been raised as to the neces- 
sity for giving a person the option of trial by jury 
before he can be lawfully placed on the so-called 
‘* black list.” It is improbable that it was the inten- 
tion of the Legislature to make this course necessary, 
as it would go far to destroy any practical utility of 
the scheme; but it is by no means certain that the 
result has not been unexpectedly achieved by the 
mischievous practice of legislating ‘* by reference?’ 
Instead of a plain and simple statement of intention, 
there is a reference to an Act of 1898, which again is 
unintelligible without an examination of the interpreta- 
tion clause of an earlier Act passed in 1879. 


A HuMAnitTaRIAN Poor’ Law. 


| HAVE recently been given a book called Citzes and 
Citizens (by the author of A Colony of Mercy: 
Horace Marshall and Son, London). It consists, in 
the early part at least, of a sympathetic and interesting 
account of the Elberfeld and Leipzig poor-law adminis- 
tration. The Elberfeld system, as many English people 
now know, is a combination of philanthropy and com- 
mon sense applied to the relief of the poor and destitute. 
In England, of course, we only relieve the destitute, 
and one of the objects of this book is to show that it is 
not only more humane, but actually cheaper, to begin 
relief before absolute destitution is reached. For fifty 
years the system has been in work, and seems as 
successful as ever. Its main idea is personal super- 
vision ; the “ helpers” (Armenpfleger), who divide up 
the city into districts, have each to care for from 
two to six poor families. These families are 
helped to find work, supplied with various aids 
to ‘‘efficiency,” such as coals and _ blankets, 
and maintained—this is the chief aim and justification 
of the system—above the destitution line. At fixed 
intervals the helpers report to a central and controlling 
board of experienced workers, who compare the helper’s 
report with the records of the family concerned, and 
award or refuse relief at their discretion. The result, 
according to Miss Sutter (for that we find is the author’s 
name), is that poor rates are lower now than under the 
older and general system. To adopt the plan in Eng- 
land may be difficult, perhaps impossible; London 
would need a vast army of helpers, and with the ex- 
ception of the small West-End slums our metropolis is 
too much divided into the City of the Rich and the City 
of the Poor. 

The explanatory part of the book strikes me as 
very welldone. Miss Sutter writes, indeed, frankly as 
a humanitarian and not as a scientific investigator. Of 
economics she knows, and probably cares, little; 
‘* sending coin out of the country” is a typical phrase. 
But even in this part there is far too much moralising 
and quoting from the Old or New Testaments ; but in 
the second part, where Miss Sutter delivers a confused 
attack on existing economic conditions, the sermons 
almost outnumber the facts. The first part, however, 
if revised and shortened, would form a useful mono- 
graph on a very interesting experiment in local admini- 
stration. 


(Cpmmunications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to Municeps, Speaker offices.] 


REVIEWS. 


THE NEW AMERICA. 


THE NEW AMERICA a Study of the Imperial Republic. By 


Beckles Wilson. London: Chapman and Hall. tos. 6d. 
net, 


America and Russia form the two mysterious and menacing 
forces of the twentieth century, and anyone concerned with 
the signs of the times must seek to interpret their signi- 
ficance. Between these two—the only two absolute 
monarchies in the modern world, in M. Bourget’s famous 
phrase—stretches the little oasis of civHisation which we 
term Western Europe ; now much in the attitude of Rome 
in the Augustan age, strong. and confident, but in moments 
of silence discerning the tramp of many footsteps beyond 
the confines of the world, and the gathering forces of the 
Barbarians. Of the two, Russia advances with the more 
steady, continuous pressure ; America is changing beneath 
our very eyes. Yesterday's books concerning her are anti- 
quated ; descriptions of ten years ago are hopelessly out of 
date; between the writing of a book and its publication 
half its facts have changed. Yet the New America still 
awaits its interpreter. What exactly is the meaning of 
the events daily recorded: not in terms of oil or pig, but 
in their inner and larger meaning ? What is the significance, 
i.¢., of the vast system of popular colleges in the cities 
of the Mississippi Valley ?. What exact function in the 
spiritual progress of mankind is performed by, say, the 
Sixth Methodist Episcopal Church of Minneapolis? ‘These 
are the kind of problems upon which we seek light. 

Mr. Wilson’s book, though readable and interesting, 
will not solve them. He gives facts—most accurate, 
a few otherwise; but he scarcely attempts their interpre- 
tation. His work is of journalista rather than of litera- 
ture: excellent journalism, but yet, like that of Mr. Kipung, 
of the surface. A lively controversy has been aroused by 
this volume. The author has been accused of lifting whole 
pages of his work, without acknowledgment, from the 
Daily Chronicle. On the other hand, he has guaranteed 
nine-tenths to be his own, and the other tenth excerpted 
from this vigorous newspaper so indistinguishable 
from his own work as to have deceived even him- 
self; a  dolorous Though, perhaps, 
scarcely worthy of its bulky form, high price, and 
the quotations from Goldwin Smith, Plato, and T. Roosevelt 
(an uncanny combination) which garnish the title page, 
this work can be very strongly recommended as a pleasing 


confession. 


and useful summary of some aspects of contemporary 
affairs. 

The Spanish war, the author takes as a deep cut 
inoment of change; and he discerns the American nation 
as still intoxicated by the ease with which it crumpled up 
an historic military power. To the other nations of the 
world its entrance into Wedt-politik has been like a 
descent of a brigade from the planet Mars, wielding a 
furce singularly potent, absolutely new, and not quiie 
accountable. The result has left the American people, on 
the one hand, with the legacy of great possessions: “an 
American Empire is arising.” Forgetting their greatest 
President's fanovs dictum that “the Almighty never made 
a people good enough to rule over other people,” stimu- 
lated by the alluring claptrap concerning the White Man’s 
Burden and the Trustees of Progress, with the unlimited 
possibilities of trade exploitation that “expansion” always 
provides, they have set themselves to the task of elevating 
the Philippines and Cuba to the civilisation of Chicago. 
And on the other hand, with the taste for blood once 
whetted, their appetite for large interventions has been 
aroused. So they lecture Roumania on its treatment of 
the Jews, consider the possibility of intervention in Turkey, 
and elaborate a Navy for fresh conquests. 
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And “Imperialism” is bringing its inevitable accom- 
paniments. Oliver Wendell Holmes warned his fellow- 
countrymen of the “subtle bond between militarism and 
aristocracy.” The House of Representatives is sinking 
into abeyance. ‘The State has shrivelled up and vanished 
before a gigantic centralisation. The Senate, with the 
control of foreign relations, has become an oligarchy. 
But the real force is the strengthening, almost hour by 
hour, of the power of the President. “The pivot upon 
which the nation revolves is no longer the Capitol but the 
White House.” Once in four years, by a universal plebi 
cite, the American nation will elect an Absolute Dictator, 
with control of a civil service patronage worth sixteen 
millions sterling. So also the Constitution itself is becom- 
ing modified by the reinterpretations of the Supreme Court, 
much like the modification of the theology of the English 
Church from the rigid standards of the sixteenth 
century. ‘Territories are to be permitted — that 
are not to become States ; suspended in = mid air 
like a kind of permanent diaconate. Only when 
interference in Trusts is demanded, or a graduated 
income-tax, does this sacred Constitution suddenly become 
obdurate, ‘The temper of the people thus rushing through 
a peaceful revolution is well described by Mr. Wilson: 


““Thev are weary of standing aloof amongst the nations, 
while conscious of the theoretical wisdom of such a policy 
of abstention. The wealth, the luxury, the ambition of the 
individuals has permeated the body politic If America 
were still a nation of husbandmen, the primitive simplicity, 
the lofty ideals, the sacrificial seclusion, which marked the 
fathers of the Commonwealth would still have served. But 
these virtues have long been supplanted by other traits; the 
husbandman has been pushed aside to toil for the race of 
capitalists, the land is invaded by a cosmopolitan horde 
eager for sudden wealth, the stress of living has vastly in- 
creased ; in short, the national character has been tinctured 
by its pursuits, just as the national body has outgrown its old 
clothes.” 


All this is possible by the perfection of adoption of 
means to end; the formation of a complete commercial 
machine for a commercial age. American civilisation has 
“come to centre about the conception of life as a matter 
of industrial energy.” With rude strength, utter devotion, 
and boisterous energy, the American capitalist and worker 
have combined in alliance for the commercial exploitation 
of the world. ‘To this end all else is subordinate—religion, 
art, literature, pleasure ; life itself vanishes in the terrific 
elaboration of the giant machine. In America there are 
“two kinds of slaves, the nigger and the white.” Youth is 
everywhere evident. “Under the new strenuous régime 
there are no old men.” Men as well as machines are 
thrown with reckless disregard to the serap heap. 
“ America is paying more for her industrial success than we 
would care to pay; more, indeed, than humanity can 
afford.” The women alone live. While these read books, 
discuss art, or pilgrimage through Europe, the men, in the 
midst of the shrieks of whistles and the clang of machinery, 
yield a general panorama of a stampede from counting- 
house to factory, wolfing up meals of oyster stew in an 
atmosphere of perpetual dyspepsia. 

But the results of this unified activity are stupendous. 
The figures of the increase of manufacture in the last four 
decades read: 75 per cent., 58 per cent., 69 per cent., 
54 per cent.! The steel output, to take one example, in 
the past nine vears has risen from four to ten and three- 
quarter million tons. In the same nine years the South 
has become transformed—the old plantation life vanished, 
cotton, coal, iron, lumber factories sprung up in a night, 
and the country been converted to the industrial system 
(with all its inevitable concomitants of child-labour and 
long hours of toil) of the Lancashire of a hundred years 
ago. At present Europe is enduring a_ brief breathing 
space: the great forces of American production are ab- 
sorbed by domestic prosperity. “ When this is completely 
supplied we must expect a renewed onslaught upon the 
world’s markets.” « Refore such an organisation, with un- 
limited natural resources, absolute self-confidence, and 





every interest and faculty of life concentrated on one 
end, cette vieille Europe, with its militarism, its divisions, its 
concern with such things as art, religion, life itself, as some- 
thing for itself, not simply a by-product of business de- 
velopment, must inevitably crumple up and go under. 

There are dangers ahead in America. There is the 
harassing negr> problem. There is the problem of white 
slavery: “Such luxury as was never heard of in Imperial 
Rome—the luxury ysnd  improvidence of carelessly 
gained wealth,” adjacent to “ poverty as hideous as any in 
the Old World.” There are menacing signs of a possible 
degeneration of character, with “the gradual effacement of 
Puritanism and Bible reading amongst the masses, espe- 
cially in childhood,” and that weird and fatuous product 
of a disordered time, the uncontrolled, — free-licensed 
American youth. And _ there is, perhaps, the greatest 
danger of all in the possibility of the sudden awakening of 
individuals, or of the whole nation, to the vanity of it all, 
the propounding of the query, “To what end?”: the reali- 
sation that man has but so many years to live in a passing 
world, and that the interweaving of himself into other 
men’s ideas is a dismal method of thus squandering all the 
life he has. But this awakening is probably far distant 
Before this is effected America will have conquered, and 
a new era dawned in the world’s history: as great a change 
as the fall of the Roman Empire; perhaps ultimately as 
beneficial, though to those of the older régime as difficult 
to approve. The white-walled village of England and the 
little brown town of Italy are of the vanishing past. In 
their place we descry a homogeneous civilisation with 
“the same face from ocean to ocean,” a “monotony of 
aichitecture.” dreary parallelograms of streets, a gigantic 
and noisier Clapham ; all the peoples of the world stream- 
ing into the ports of America to be turned out in the Yankee 
type in the second generation, through a process which is 
among the wonders of the world. Yet we can descry also 
other possibilities ; the sacredness of home as Tacitus dis- 
covered it in the unknown and tumultuous north ; a driving 
energy which may be directed to great purposes, which, 
perhaps, after many centuries of turmoil, may blossom into 
arts, sciences, religions, social organisations, as yet undreamt 
of. “Americans,” says Mr. Wilson in one of his truest 
generalisations, “are at heart a simple people ; a nation of 
children when the cunning and the greed and the worlddli- 
ness have been scaled away. ‘To-day we see them passing 
from the candour and simplicity of childhood to the eynic- 
ism and arrogance and lack of seriousness that distinguishes 
a certain stage of youth. But we must believe that in the 
race, as in the individual, this will blossom into the 
‘strength and flush of manhood’ and find fruit in the 
erandeur and exquisiteness of old age.’ 





THE AGE OF ANNE. 


Rorert Harry, Earr or Oxrorp. By EF. S. Roscoe. London: 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Tue ReiGn oF QueEN Anne. By Justin McCarthy. Two vol 
London: Chatto and Windus. 24s. 


Tue publication of the “Portland Papers” by the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission during the last few years 
has made it possible to write the life of Harley; and Mr. 
Roscoe is to be congratulated on being the first to introduce 
to a wide public the material for which students of the 
age of Anne have waited so long. Though there was 
ample ground for composing an elaborate biography, the 
author has preferred to confine himself to a sketch, setting 
forth the main results to which a study of the available 
sources, new and old, has led him. Despite the absence 
of detail, or perhaps for that very reason, the portrait of 
Queen Anne’s Prime Minister stands out with remarkable 
clearness. The chief duty of a biographer of Harley was 
to make us understand why he rose to the highest office 
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in the land, and to answer the question whether he had a 
constant policy. Mr. Roscoe clears up the difficulties that 
have hitherto beset the student of a complicated and im- 
portant period of history, and pronounces judgments most 
of which are likely to be adopted by all future historians. 

rhe early chapters of the book explain why Harley 
never became a real party man. ‘Though Parliament was 
often, in face of definite issues, divided into two sections, 
the party system was hardly born in the reigns of William 
aml Anne; and it was perfectly natural that a man like 
Harley, without strong political prepossessions, should 
cherish the ideal of working with all moderate men. This 
ideal is the key to his political career, the key for lack of 
which historians have dismissed him as a trimmer and an 
opportunist. Somers they could understand, and Boling- 
broke; but the man who stood midway between them 
seemed an anomaly. When once we grasp the fact that 
the two-party system was in its infancy, the position of 
Harley as intelligible as that of the orthodox 
Whig or the uncompromising Tory. 


This position was 
determined in the 


main by the circumstances of Harley’s 
descent and family life. If the atmosphere in which a 
country gentleman grew up tended to turn his thoughts to- 
wards ‘Toryism, the Puritan blood in his veins made him 
friendly to the Nonconformists and predisposed him to 
co-operate with the Whigs. Accordingly, he entered Par- 
liament, immediately after the Revolution, as what may 
fairly be called a non-party man. If he objected to the ex- 
travagance of the Whigs, he objected no less strongly to the 
intolerance of the ‘Tories. 


be comes 


The new member set himself 
to acquire a thorough mastery of the forms of the House 
and to develop the great Parliamentary abilities that he 
Harley's family life, as depicted in these 
pages, is delightful, and it is pleasant to read the admiring 
letters in which his steady progress towards recognition and 
influence is recorded. 


Posse ssecl. 


His selection as Speaker in 1701, 
with the practical unanimity of the House, was a merited 
tribute to his twelve years of hard work, to his unsurpasse«| 
knowledge of Parliamentary business, and to his remarkable 
moderation of opinion. 

The second period of Harley's life extended from 1701, 
when he was chosen Speaker, till 1710, when he became 
Prime Minister. During years we observe the 
gradual transformation of a non-party man into the leader 
of the Tories. For the first half of the French war the 
country was governed by what we should now call a Minis- 
try of Affairs. Marlborough and Godolphin were in charge 
of foreign policy and domestic administration respectively, 
and neither of them were party men. Godolphin had been 
struck by the business abilities of Harley, and in 1704 he 
induced him to become Secretary of State while retaining 
the Speakership. So valuable, however, did the new Secre- 
tary prove himself that his chiefs persuaded him to resign 
his position as Speaker, and to devote his whole energies to 
the management of the House of Commons. For three 
years the machine worked smoothly, but in 1707 differences 
cf opinion began to sap the strength of the Ministry. 
Godolphin was anxious to introduce more Whig blood into 
the Government ; Harley was against it, because the Queen 
disapproved of the plan, and he considered that the favour 
of the Queen was worth more than the increased support of 
the Whigs. This active opposition marked him out for 
Whig vengeance, and in 1708 Godolphin felt himself com- 
pelled to remove his lieutenant from power. 

Though Godolphin was a capable financier and an 
excellent man of business, he was not endowed with any 
unusual measure of political foresight. The expulsion f 
Harley from the Ministry involved, and could only involve, 
the growth of a strong Tory party pledged to overturn a 
Government which had lost its colourless character and 
had become definitely Whig. The waning success and 
popularity of the war, the growing distaste of the Queen for 
the Marlboroughs, the influence of Mrs. Masham, combin- 
ing with the colossal blunder of the Sacheverell impeach- 
ment, shook the Ministry to the ground in 1710, and 
brought Harley back to office as the uncontested leader of 
the Tory party. 


these 


The third period of Harley’s life covers the four 
critical years that preceded the death of Queen Anne. The 
story has been told times without number, but hitherto 
without complete insight into the conduct of the Prime 
Minister. ‘Though Harley assumed office as the opponent 
oi the Whigs, his first action was to invite Somers and Hali- 
fax to join the Ministry ; and though the coalition was not 
efiected, the latter remained on terms of intimacy with his 
old friend. ‘The Secretary of State, Henry St. John, was at 
this time a close personal friend of the, Prime Minister ; and 
the (Queen, delighted to escape from the bondage of 
Godolphin and the Marlboroughs, gave her undivided sup- 
port to the Ministry. It was known that the Whig policy 
of a practically indefinite continuation of a war which was 
becoming distasteful to the people was not part of the 
stock-in-trade of the Prime Minister. Everything appeared 
to promise Harley a long and successful tenure of power. 
But the clouds began to gather during the year following 
his accession to the Premiership. ‘Though he was the 
head of a Tory Ministry, he was as much opposed to perse- 
cution of the Dissenters as ever; and Mr. Roscoe clearly 
explains how it was that the bill against occasional con- 
formity became law. A number of Whigs, hating the 
Government more than they loved religious liberty, united 
with the High Church Tories under the leadership of St. 
John to form a majority before which Harley was powerless, 
and to which he therefore yielded without opposition. 

If Harley’s submission to a policy which he disliked 
shows him at his weakest, his creation of twelve peers 
reveals to us his reserves of strength. Mr. Roscoa argues 
forcibly that this much-discussed step was thoroughly justi- 
fied! by the strong desire of the people for peace, and was 
as truly democratic as would have been the action of Lord 
Grey had he secured the passage of the Reform Bill by a 
similar exercise of power. Harley, says Mr. Roscoe, in 
effect, judged the feeling of the country so ce rectly that 
the steps he took to obtain peace were in harmony with 
true constitutional principles. On the other hand, he is 
fully aware how lacking in real statesmanship he proved 
himself after the conclusion of peace. He was a staunch 
friend of the Hanoverian succession, and he was anxious 
to substitute a number of moderate Whigs for the high-flying 
Tories who rendered his position so precarious. But his 
conduct was so unskilful that he alienated the Tories with- 
out winning the confidence of the Whigs. When the con- 
fidence of the Queen was stolen from him by his quondam 
friend, Mrs. Masham, he fell without a struggle, and his 
power passed for a brief space to Bolingbroke. Harley 
was a great Parliamentarian—the first of our great Parlia- 
mentarians—but he did not possess the gifts that make a 
great Prime Minister, 

The fourth period of Harley’s life begins in storm and 
ends in a calm and happy old age. ‘The impeachment was 
a bad blunder on the part of the Whigs, for there was no 
evidence on which to proceed, much less to convict. As 
Mr. Roscoe truly remarks, “ By temperament he was the 
last man in the world to plunge into anything in the nature 
of a plot; while all his family sympathies and his early 
training were such as to make him an anti-Jacobite.” ‘The 
Tory party was much less Jacobite than has been sup- 
posed, and Harley was one of the least Jacobite of the 
Tories. 

The years that followed the great crisis were passed 
amid the literary pursuits which form such a pleasant chap- 
ter in the life of Harley. He is remembered in history 
scarcely less as the collector of books and manuscripts, the 
friend of Swift, and the patron of Defoe, than as the 
Minister who made the Peace of Utrecht. In no direction 
has the publication of the “ Portland Papers” proved more 
important than in the light which they throw on the long 
and intimate connection between Harley and Defoe. Mr. 
Roscoe summarises their relations in an excellent chapter. 
The great novelist and pamphleteer has been singularly un- 
fortunate in his biographers. Only one of them, the late 


Professor Minto, brought ability to the task ; but his work 
is marred by his conviction that Defoe was an ordinary Non- 
conformist Whig, and his consequent failure to explain the 
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latter’s willingness to serve under different masters by any 
other motive than self-interest. ‘The truth is, as an atten- 
tive reader of Defoe’s political pamphlets and his journal, 
The Review, must recognise, he was in the world of letters 
very much what Harley was in the world of politics: a man 
singularly free from the shibboleths of the party with which 
he was most connected. That Defoe and Harley should 
work together for some years was not only natural, but was 
honourable to them both. 

Mr. McCarthy’s volumes on Queen Anne complete the 
task at which he has laboured for so many years. ‘The. pro- 
fessed student of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
must go to other teachers; but the general reader who 
wishes for a narrative invariably elegant and lively, and 
almost invariably trustworthy, will turn to the eleven 
volumes, on the completion of which their author is to be 
heartily congratulated. 


G. P. Goocu. 
HENRY SIDGWICK ON HIs 
CONTEMPORARIES. 
LrcTURES ON THE Eruics os T. H. Green, Mr. Hex 


SPENCER, AND J. MARTINEAU. 


By Henry Sidgwick. 
374. 8s. Od. net. London: 


Macmillan. 1902. 

Tunis posthumous volume consists of lectures on the ethic al 
systems of the three thinkers named on the title-page, 
printed, we are told, “ substantially as they were delivered,’ 
but usefully provided with an ample and excellent summary 
of their contents by the editor, Miss KE. LE. Constance 
Jones, who also in a few clear and incisive sentences ex 
plains their position and value in the development of Pro 
fessor Sidgwick’s thought : 


“Before the publication of Uhe Methods of Ethics—the 
great constructive achievement of which was unification of 
Intuitionism and Benthamite Utilitarianism—the prominent 
doctrines in English ethical thought were the intuitional 
and utilitarian views, and these were currently regarded as 
being in thorough-going antagonism to each other. Later, 
Professor Sidgwick came to regard the Transcendentalist 
and Evolutionist schools as the principal rivals in contem- 
porary English Ethics of his own system.” 


The most important works of these schools did not, 
however, appear till after Z'he Methods of Ethics was pub- 
lished, and these lectures form the most exhaustive and 
complete statement of the reply which the author had to 
give to the newer rival systems. They are, therefore, as 
Miss Jones justly points out, “to some extent supplementary 
to The Methods of Ethics.” Andeed, they are hardly to bi 
read by those who have not some acquaintance with the 
former work; whereas, to the systematic student of con- 
temporary ethical thought they are not merely valuable, but 
necessary. 

The limitations of the volume are thus pretty clearly 
laid down. Here, as everywhere in Henry Sidgwick’s 
ethical work, we find one surpassing merit. We are always, 
so to say, cutting wood, not slashing in the air at intangible 
and insincere abstractions. The aim is always to dispel the 
cobweb and get at the facts of the moral consciousness, and 
there is a candid determination, unfortunately rare among 
philosophers, to keep to facts at the expense of complete 
ness of system. In the hands of Sidgwick, indeed, incom- 
plete as his work was, and, indeed, because it was incom 
plete, ethics seemed to show promise of passing from the dia- 
lectical stage, in which men subordinate truth to system, to 
the scientific or positive stage, in which, placing truth first, 
they recognise that the artistic unity of complete and all-har 
monious thought is a far-off goal towards which any single 
thinker can only hope to make a few short and halting steps. 
It was the supreme merit of Sidgwick’s method that he 
always thought about the security of the steps, and pre- 


ferred a short and slow advance from ascertained facts to a 
brilliant dash towards a sweet illusion 

But whereas in his main work Sidgwick is throughout 
patiently constructive and positive, 
from the nature of the case, mainly destructive and critical. 
This was to be expected, but in the present writer’s view 
the criticism, though often effective and damaging, leans 
too much on detail and not sufficiently on broad effects. Let 
us take the case of ‘T. HW. Green. It must be admitted that 
his ethical emerge sadly battered from 
Sidgwick’s hands. At point after point it is shown, and 
shown, I admit, convincingly, that Green’s premises and 
conclusions will not match, that the meanings of his terms 
slide and slip about, that his criticisms of Hedonism can 
be turned upon himself, and that his definitions end—after 
all, like most men’s definitions—in a barren circle. Some 
of the points are so important that before saying why I do 
not think that this exposure will kill transcendentalism I 
will dwell upon the criticism itself for a moment, and I will 
begin with the most fundamental point. 

Green’s Ethics rest upon the the 
Spiritual Self, a conception based metaphysically on an 
analysis of knowledge, which Green held to prove the 
reality of a Being for which the moving show of Nature 
exists, but which is not itself a part of Nature, and not 
subject to its conditions and limitations. In some 
every man is, or shares in, that Being. One of the most 
elementary conditions of all things natural is that of ‘Time, 
but there is nothing about which Green is clearer than that 
the Spiritual Being, for which ‘Time exists, is not itself in 


in these lectures he is, 


con eptic 1S 


conception of 
sense 


‘Time. It is eternal, not as persisting through immeasurable 
‘Fime, but as being the source and sustainer of 
Time rather than its creature. In this conception, which 
for several years gravely influenced philosophic thought, 
are we “cutting wood” or slashing at the nebulous ? 
Sidgwick applies this test: [Is Green’s principle carried 
out consistently in his Ethics, or do his ethical conceptions 
imply ideas of the progress and development of the spiritual 
principle iz time? In short, can Green adhere to the strict 
meaning of his principle when he applies it to the facts, 
which it is its special function to illuminate ? On the con- 
trary : 

‘In both the 


‘timeless, 


strictly metaphysical and the ethical parts 
of his reasoning Green continuously applies terms with tem- 
poral meaning to ‘ spirits,’ or self-conscious subjects, and, to 
me at least, these time-ueterminations appear quite essential 
to his conception of the universe. Take, e.g., the brief 
summary in § 180, p. 189, where he says that, under cer- 
tain limitations, ‘the one divine mind gradually reproduces 
itself in the human soul. In virtue of this principle in him, 
man has definite capabilities, the realisation of which 

forms his true good.’ ‘They are not realised, however, in 
any life that has been lived.’ But ‘ because the essence of 
man’s spiritual endowment is the consciousness of having’ 
such capabilities, the idea of ‘a possible better state of him- 
self consisting in their further realisation is a moving in- 
fluence in him.’ Every feature in this description involves 
the conception of a spirit, changing and developing with 
time: if I try to apply it to the conception of a self-con- 
scious subject not in time, I find it emptie 1 of all meaning.” 


This is, I grant, unanswerable, but what one .would 
have liked would have been some further examination of 
the spiritual principle in ethics divested of the particular, 
and in the end contradictory, meaning attributed to it by 
Green. He died prema 
turely, and his work was all in the making. He left it in 
such a state that it is abundantly easy to take the different 
heads of his arguments and knock them against one another. 
But how does the broad ethical con eption look if we drop 
all the machinery of “timelessness,” and get down to the 
-root idea of the spirit developing itself by laws and needs 
of its own nature in humanity, seeking this way and that for 
the outpouring and fulfilment in which it finds its satisfac 
tion, of this spirit force as the essential agent in human pre 
ress, and the bond of human fellowship and social order ? 
This, or something like it, is the root from which Green’s 
influence sprang, and one would have been glad to see how 
Sidgwick would have dealt with it as one expression of the 
ethical spirit. 


Green had no completed system 
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The phrase “seeking satisfaction” brings me_ to 
another and perhaps the most valuable of Sidgwick’s criti- 
cisms. Green, it is to be borne in mind, is nothing if not 
an antagonist of Hedonism. By the “ satisfaction” which 
the “ Spirit” seeks, then, he cannot intend to mean pleasure 
An alternative term often thrown about as a catchword is 
“ self-realisation.” Much of Sidgwick’s criticism—impos- 
sible to condense here, but as well worth reading as anything 
in the book—turns on the question whether “ self-realisa- 
tion” has a tangible, consistent, meaning such as can ex- 
press a valid ethical ideal. Only it seems by so twisting 
and turning the phrase that under the torture it abandons 
all that it has of value. It has to be argued, for example, 
that you may be called upon to “realise” your “highest 
self” by dying for another. Be it so. It is a point which 
Aristotle long ago put in the terse, direct vigour of a Greek 
thinker. But if it is so, admit that a “ realisation” of self 
which includes the annihilation of self is so elastic a con- 
ception that it ceases to have any permanent shape or form 
that men can get hold of whatever to accept or to reject. 
Of the whole of Sidgwick’s criticism under this head those 
who would hold to Green’s ethics without heed to his 
metaphysics must take especial account. 

After all this damaging criticism we are, as has been 
hinted, left wishing for something a littke more sympathetic. 
An ethical system, especially the system of a man like 
Green, who was born a teacher of men rather than a 
theoretical inquirer, has a value and meaning which purely 
logical criticism does not exhaust. Like utilitarianism and 
evolutionism, the other various subject of criticism in the 
volume before us, transcendentalism is at bottom the ex- 
pression of a certain spirit, of a practical as well as‘ a 
theoretical attitude towards the facts of life. Undoubtedly 
the exposition of the particular logical difficulties into which 
the attempt to express any such attitude has led its author 
is one legitimate and necessary method of appraising the 
essential tendency of thought which the author represents. 
Yet in these difficulties and contradictions there is often 
much that is personal and accidental, and we could wish to 
have had from Professor Sidgwick some statement of his 
views as to the value and probable future in English thought 
of this particular tendency to which Green gave so great an 
impulse. How far is transcendentalism a mere phase of 
the general reaction against the rationalistic view of things 
which has marked the last quarter of a century, and has 
sapped the foundations of all theories of social progress ? 
How far does it rest on a permanent necessity of our nature, 
or on the bed-rock truth of things ? Some broad treat- 
ment of these great questions would have seemed a fitting 
conclusion to the careful detail-work of the lectures before 
us. 

L. T. HosHouse. 


TWO PLAYS. 


DANTE AND Beatrice. A Play founded on Incidents in Dante’s 
“Vita Nuova.” By Emily Underdown (Norley Chester). 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


THe TREASURE OF THE GARDEN. One of Jack B. Yeats’s Plays 
for the Miniature Stage. Coloured by the author. Lon- 
don: Elkin Mathews. 5s. net. 


AT first sight these plays appear to have little in common, 
but, apart from the fact that both are intended for amateurs, 
they have certain external traits which suffice to establish a 
connection. One is the very earnest and practical manner 
in which the authors approach the question of production, 
The amateur is by no means left to his own unaided intel 
lect, but receives from both playwrights clear and precise 
directions for putting the dramas on the boards. So far 
as Miss Underdown is concerned, one may deem her soli- 
citude excessive. There is in most neighbourhoods some in- 


dividual who has beyond question missed his vocation. 
All his acquaintances are agreed that he is a born actor, 
and they are often right. This little-known Irving, if some- 
what vain of his powers and the applause which inevitably 
follows his appearances, generally takes a keen and intelli- 
gent interest in the drama, about which he is probably ex- 
ceedingly well-informed. In course of time he lapses into 
an “old stager,” when his ripe experience becomes of 
inestimable value to those who look up to him as a pat- 
tern. The writer has known three or four such persons in 
his time, and he would back any one of them against any 
number of postils. Again, there is the divine afflatus which 
in the heat of action inspires the fitting gesture unthought 
of before. Still we must admit—copying in another sphere 
Sir Joshua’s wisdom in his Discourses on Art—that sound 
preparation is of moment, and that the study of technique 
has its reward, if only in the confidence it begets, and con- 
fidence is supremely important on the stage. Miss Under- 
down and her coadjutors have done all that can be reason- 
ably expected for their clients in this respect ; and though, 
perhaps, Messrs. Raine and Palmer and others of their wor- 
shipful company would have been grateful for an unsolicited 
advertisement as costumiers, there is evidently a limit to 
the information that can be supplied to the helpless 
amateur. Such a one must wake up and make inquiries 
on his own account, for we are convinced that Miss Under- 
down will not consent to do his shopping for him. 

When Danie and Beatrice first came into our hands, 
we involuntarily shook our heads. Only a month or two 
had elapsed since we read through the Vi/a Nuova once 
again, and were impressed with the justice of the title which 
a German critic—we think he was a German—shaped for 
it, viz., the Danteid. Practically, it is a monody of which 
Dante and his feelings are the theme, and its dramatic pos- 
sibilities seemed nil. The incidents are scant, and Dante’s 
conduct, judged by the ordinary standards of the world, 
ridiculous. Miss Underdown has _ invested these 
nebulous episodes with some life and _ colour, 
but, in order to achieve complete success, she should 
have taken heart of grace and innovated and 
recast far more than she has apparently felt at 
liberty to do in the work before us. In this way she might 
have afforded us a finished picture of old Italian life. As 
it is, we have to thank her for pleasant suggestions, which 
are admirably seconded by Miss Bonus’s drawings. 

The worst of it is that Dante’s attachment is so obscure 
and undecipherable to the many that it becomes insipid. 
We are afraid that match-making mothers will be inclined 
to look askance at a hero who holds it sacrilege to wed the 
object of his adoration, while even the young lady herself 
might pine for a somewhat closer and more enlivening com- 
panionship than shy and furtive glances frequently suc- 
ceeded by swooning. The plot, too, is of the feeblest descrip- 
tion; using the term in the dramatic signification, the 
opportunity for intrigue in connection with Dante’s prepos- 
terous folly in setting up “ Nella” as a screen is not exploited 
im the masterly fashion it might have been. Again, the 
catastrophe is merely the last of a chapter of accidents, but 
here, we must say, the author displays judgment in bringing 
Dante’s dream into closer temporal relationship with the 
event it foreshadows. Singularly enough, an article by the 
Duke of Argyll in the January number of the Royal Maga- 
sine lends additional plausibility to the scene. 

With all its drawbacks from a purely dramatic stand- 
point, we consider this play a charming experiment which 
was well worth the making. As a poetical drama it has 
much to commend it. We have known Miss Underdown’s 
work for a good many years now; and when she elects to 
write verse we have learnt to expect a sustained sweetness 
and dignity inher composition. This expectation she has 
not disappointed. But why, oh why, does she present us 
with three (at least) examples of the “ split” infinitive ? And 


what does “reposeth her” signify ? In one place, too, the 


rhythm has gone wrong owing to the weak endings of the 
lines. However, we have no desire to dwell on these 
blemishes which remind us of what we have too often ex- 
perienced in our own fallible life—that it is human to err ; 
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and we hope a second edition will speedily be demanded, 
so that these little corrigenda may be corrected. 

It seems to us that the great value of the play consists 
in this, that it will enable many people, who would never 
otherwise read or perhaps hear of the Vila Nuova, to 
“ realise” Dante.. Although appealing more to “ souls ” than 
to average mortality, it ought (especially if the programme 
be carried out in its entirety, with the incidental music, 
&c.) to provide a dainty entertainment from which the audi- 
ence might rise with a mingled sense of pleasure and 
edification. 

Mr. Yeats’s play resembles Miss Underdown’s in being 
a tragedy, but differs from it in involving a greater effort of 
the imagination. What there is of it—it is short, in all con- 
science—is, we may presume, entirely of his own invention. 
The Treasure of the Garden does not tumble to one’s pre- 
conceptions of the drama, and that for an excellent reason, 
since the monologue of the fore log and the dialogue of the 
after log (we are nothing if not nautical) are spoken for and 
not by the actors, who are little paper men wending in and 
out of a miniature stage. Mr. Jack B. Yeats made a pirate- 
play last year. This season he passes from piracy proper 
to the scuttling of emigrant-ships and concocts a weird plot 
wherein a reclaimed skipper comes to delve up a treasure 
in a garden on the lone coast of Erin. The old gentleman 
whom he had proposed to himself as father-in-law had 
dreamt of this treasure, but was “ drownded” in the act of 
exporting gamios, while Miss Jessie, the hero’s admiration 
and the gamio merchant’s daughter, likewise found a watery 
grave, and on the same occasion. 

We do not know whether the lingo in which the story 
is told represents any genuine seafaring brogue. Anyhow, 
the dash and swagger are convincing, and we can well be- 
lieve that the children privileged to witness the pantomime 
at Cashlauna Shelmiddy (in Devon) must listen open- 
mouthed to the exchange of Irish amenities. But, as we 
have intimated, listening is only half the enjoyment. The 
brief letterpress is followed by a series of coloured plates 
designed to be cut out and used for scenery and figures. 
These marionettes are but playthings, which remind us that 
Mr. Yeats has not yet come by his own. When he does 
the world will recognise more exactly than it has done 
hitherto what a facile and original artist he is. | Mean- 
while the pictures we have here are quite worthy of his ex- 
ceptional talent for hitting off odd types of humanity. The 
puny ballad singer, the heartless Irish beauty, the mur- 
derous crew, and the innocent band of exiles make fine 
contrasts, and the other puppets are no less excellent. 





ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


The new issue of the ENCYCLOPaDIA BRITANNICA, Constituting 
in Connection with the Existing Volumes of the Ninth 
Edition the Tenth Edition of that Work, and also Supplying 
a New, Distinctive, and Independent Library of Reference 
dealing with Recent Events and Developments; the sixth 
of the new volumes being Vol. XXX. of the Complete 
Work. A. and C. Black, and the Z’imes Office. 


Tuts volume of the Encyclopedia is as various, as volu- 
minous, as useful, and as difficult to review as any of its 
predecessors ; but it is introduced by the lightest and most 
agreeable essay of the whole series, from the pen of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell. Mr. Birrell deals with the modern con- 
ditions of literary production and with the changes that 
have occurred during the last half century or so. He tells 
of the spread of “half culture” and of the commercial 
spirit which pervades the atmosphere, and of the huge 
prizes which are in store for any writer who can hit the 
taste of the reading millions. “ That very risible farce- 

Charley's Auni—has made more money than is repre- 
sented by the united fortunes of Scott, Thackeray, and 


Dickens.” Mr. Birrell speaks of the infectious character 
of books and newspapers. “When once a book or a 
paper can be introduced to the notice of such homogeneous 
compounds its fortune is made, for it rages among them 
like an epidemic. ‘This contagion of the crowd powerfully 
influences the supply and demand of books and newspapers.” 
This volume contains two interesting articles on libraries 
in England and the United States, and we think that Mr. 
Birrell is right in saying that public as well as private libraries 
are good not only for the public—that is to say, the con- 
sumer—hbut also for the author and publisher who produce, 
and for the bookseller who distributes ; “ speaking generally 
ee more people read the more books will they have about 
them.’ 


We will not follow Mr. Birrell into the law of 
copyright, the growth of population, the effect of board 
schools, but will endeavour in a few sentences to give some 
idea of the contents of this volume, which begins with 
Kafiristan, Kansas, and Kashmir, and ends with the Mor- 
mon Church, Morocco, and William Morris. In the first 
place, the editors have had to lay themselves out for some 
comprehensive contributions to the general study of phy- 
sical and abstract science. Magnetism, Medicine (by Pro- 
fessor Clifford Allbutt), Meteorology, Mathematical and 
Measuring Instruments, Light, Liquid Gases, Limnology 
(the study of lakes, which has been “raised to the rank 
of a special science”), Metallurgy, and Metaphysics (by 
Professor Case) will help to inform the ignorant of their 
ignorance and to give pause to the learned. Meteorology 
is detined as “ the study of all the phenomena of the gaseous 
atmosphere that surrounds the earth and extends to some 
unknown outer surface that marks the beginning of the 
so-called interstellar space”! What a pity it is that the 
erudite American professor cannot produce a better defini- 
tion of this baffling and highly empirical science! Pro- 
fessor Case, in a very characteristic and interesting essay 
of nearly fifty pages, starts from the proposition that “ Meta- 
physics is tending gradually to reassert its ancient Aris- 
totelian position as the science of being in general,” and 
to emerge from the stage in which, at all events in England, 
it was confused with psychology. Professor Case divides 
his subject into materialism, idealism, and realism, but 
devotes most attention to idealism, “ because it is the domi- 
nant philosophy of modern thought, which tries to dethrone 
Aristotle as Jupiter dethroned Saturn.” But, adds the 
Professor, hopefully, perchance, redeunt Saiurnia regna. 
This is far more interesting than the shorter article which 
this acute and brilliant philosopher contributes on the sub- 
ject of Logic, where again he sees in the modern spirit an 
unconscious return to his master, Aristotle. The science 
of Politics, Law, and Government is also marshalled in a 
formidable array under the letters L. and M. Avery 
useful contribution on Labour Legislation is from the pen 
of Miss Anderson, our chief inspectress of factories. Lord 
Davey’s article on Law is more authoritative than interest- 
ing ; perhaps he accords too much space to the development 
of practice and procedure and to the Companies Acts, and 
lays too little stress on other reforms. But what could be 
done on such a subject in seventeen pages ? However, 
his omissions are supplied in special articles of this and 
other volumes, among which may be mentioned a very 
accurate and concise summary of the present system of 
Local Government in England and Wales by that eminent 
lawyer, Mr. Alexander Macmorran. We only wish that 
Mr. Macmorran had had space to enlarge and illustrate 
the subject. An article on the Monra doctrine by Pro- 
fessor Woolsey of Yale University has a special interest 
at this time, but is lamentably short. He observes well 
‘that the doctrine “has grown with the consciousness of 
growth in power—a curious fact since it is founded on the 
right of defending interests which must be less endangered 
as the United States becomes greater.” Among the bio- 


graphies may be mentioned those of De Lesseps (by the 
late M. de Blowitz), of President McKinley, of Karl Marx 
(by Edouard Bernstein), of James Martineau (by Dr. Fair- 
bairn), and of Von Moltke (by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson). 
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WHAT I SAW IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

War I Saw in Sourn Arrica: September and October, 1902. 
By J. Ramsay MacDonald, Member of the London County 
Council. London: The Echo Office. 6d. 

Mr. MacDonatp has done a useful service in putting on 

record his impressions of South Africa during a visit he 

made last autumn. We are so largely at the mercy of 
officials and of a handful of correspondents in South Africa 
that independent information from that country has always 

a very special value Mr. MacDonald has spared no pains 

to ascertain the facts. No one who has read his book 

would accuse him of going to one party only, of selecting 
his authorities, or of closing his eyes or ears to evidence 
or arguments that conflicted with opinions he had formed 
curing the progress of the great controversy. It is, per- 
haps, the truest and best compliment to pay his book to 
say that he has put the loyalist side sympathetically and 
frankly. He has been able to enter into the feelings of the 

“ unconditional surrender” party and the philosophy of 

their doctrine of unqualified conquest. The argument that 

South Africa could never be settled by bargain, but only 

by submission and domination, is very carefully analysed. 

The loyalist argues that there must be no element of con- 

tract or agreement between the two races. He is afraid 

of the political genius of the Dutch, and thinks that racial 
equality means permanent instability and warfare. From 

this point of view the end of the war is a profound «iss p- 

pointment. It leaves the Dutch with a statutory position. 
Mr. MacDonald’s sketch of the temper and character 

of the two great racial populations, the action and reaction 

of natural conditions and temperament, is singularly vivid, 

and is in some respects the most interesting part of his 

work. We should differ from some of his conclusions, 
which seem perhaps a little impatient. But it is inevit- 
able that the chief interest of a book based on a visit of 
two months should be the analysis of concrete problems, 
end here Mr. MacDonald has much to say which serious 
persons of all parties ought to consider. It is impossible 
to summarise his book or the information he has collected, 
but it is worth while to call attention particularly to his 
account of Lord Milner’s administrative policy and the 
capitalists’ schemes. He gives chapter and verse for the 
Outlanders’ indictment of Lord Milner’s support of the 
freezing-out tactics of the great financial houses, and 
points out, amongst other symptoms, that the com- 
position of the ‘Town Council, nominated by Lord Milner, 
would not have been different if it had been appointed by 
the Chamber of Mines, which is under Ecksteins’ control. 

Even the labour representative is one of the Ecksteins’ in- 

struments. “The Miners’ Union secretary (a workman on 

the Rand), who gave me my information about the Council, 
finished up by saying: ‘ Lord Milner is in the hands of the 

Eckstein people, who occasionally let him out to the South 

African League.” Mr. MacDonald describes what it is 

difficult to call anything but a fraudulent evasion of the 

language clause of the Treaty ; he discusses the conditions 
of repatriation, and gives official lists to show that of 
ninety members of Repatriation Boards only seventeen re- 
present returning Boers, half of whom can take no part 
because the proceedings are in English, and he traces in 
detail the various concrete injustices inflicted on the Boers 
in the allotment of loans and the distribution of help. Not 
the least important thing in his book is a protest against the 
criminal carelessness of certain Imperialist organisations, 
which are trying to tempt women to go to South 
Africa. Mr. MacDonald made full inquiries, and found 
that there was no opening. “In fact, I found that the 
energies of the South African secretaries were largely taken 
up in addressing protests to the London Committee against 
its injudicious statements. The statement in a_ circular 
issued by the British Women’s Emigration Association that 
in South Africa ‘many situations and professions are 
already awaiting women’ can only be called an untruth.” 

The secretary of the department in Johannesburg had only 

been able to find some fifty places for women, and those 

almost all in domestic service ! 


FICTION. 


lHe Manor Farm. By M. E. Francis. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 6s 

One's WoOMENKIND. By Louis Zangwill. London: Wm. 
Heinemann. 6s. 


THe Heap or tHe Hovusenotp. By Thomas Cobb. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


WuiLe there is no work of fiction of surpassing merit in the 
Jist at the head of this article, there are three novels which 
will provide entertainment for odd hours, and any one of 
which may be recommended for inclusion in the next list 
sent to the library. 

The Manor Farm is a true bit of rural comedy, and, 
especially in the latter half, provides very delightful read- 
ing. Its scene is laid in Dorsetshire, and every chapter is 
headed by a quotation from the poems of William Barnes, 
which seem to supply that atmosphere in which the story 
itself is somehow lacking, in spite of the charm of much of 
its descriptive writing and the closeness with which the 
Dorsetshire dialect is followed in the conversation of its 
characters. 

The Manor Farm is a fine old house divided into two 
for the accommodation of the Maidments, yeoman farmers 
of the same stock who live in great contentment side by 
side, separated indoors by a lath and plaster partition, 
which runs “ right across the house, ruthlessly dividing the 
panels and beautiful old plastered ceiling of the banquet- 
ing-hall,” and out of doors by a low brick wall which a man 
could stride over. Joe Maidment has one son, Reuben, and 
Giles Maidment a daughter, Beulah, and the scene opens 
with a family merry-making, at which the idea occurs of 
marrying the pair and securing once more a United Manor 
Farm after the death of the two cousins. The children are 
brought up with this prospect before them, and naturally 
rather dislike each other. When Reuben is twenty-one and 
Beulah sixteen they are told to begin “coortin, ” but 
Reuben is attracted by another “maid,” and there is a 
great to-do when he refuses to carry out the family arrange- 
ment. His father disowns him, and he goes away for four 
years. ‘The other maid proves worthless, and when the 
two yeomen embark on a violent quarrel about nothing at 
all Reuben is reinstated, with strict instructions not to speak 
to Beulah or anyone on the other side of the wall. But 
the young people now fall deeply in love with one another, 
and there is another upset between Reuben and his father 
and Beulah and hers when the truth comes out. The end 
is delightful. Both the old farmers are longing to make it 
up, and desire nothing better than a marriage between the 
young people, but neither will take the first step. Reuben’s 
father hints to him that, although he definitely refuses his 
consent to a marriage, he will not be displeased if it takes 
place in spite of him, and here is Giles Maidment on the 
night before he knows his daughter intends to run away and 
wed against his expressed wish : 

“If Beulah had been minded to speak she was aot allowed 


the opportunity, being hustled promptly out of the room by 
Giles, who shut the door behind her with a fiual air. 
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““He came back to the hearth, winked to himself once 
more, and remarked under his breath: ‘ Well, nobody can 
say as I be a party to it.’ 

“On his way to bed that night he passed meditatively 
opposite the house-door, which it was his custom to make 
fast before going upstairs. 

“*That there bolt,’ he said to himself, ‘ be terrible stiff. 
I reckon the maid could never draw it back. I'd best leave 
it—she’ll think I’ve forgot it. And a drop of oil ’ud be no 
harm on thiccy key.’ 

“He stole cautiously round to the back premises, pos- 
sessed himself cf the oil-bottle and a feather, and retired to 
rest only after having made sure that the door could be 
noiselessly opened.” 

The final reconciliation between the two old cronies also 
one reads again for tne pure pleasure of it. The Manor 
Farm is certainly one of the most attractive of the novels on 
our list. 


One’s Womenkind is a rather striking novel, written 
at that length and with that insistence on detail which the 
Brothers Zangwill love to put into their books. It is the 
story of a barrister who has adopted his brother's mother- 
less daughters, and late in life marries a woman whom he 
has known for years as a struggling actress. Their happy 
life 1s spoilt by prosperity, for they leave their pleasant 
country home, and against the inclinations of the head of 
the household take a large house in London and “ get into 
Society.” How they get out again, with one of the girls 
entering a convent, the other marrying her uncle’s oldest 
friend, and Ruthven’s wife returning with him to the quiet 
country home, is told with considerable skill. The story is 
divided into five “ books,” entitled The Bachelor, The 
Guardian, The Wooer, The Benedict, and The Husband, 
which sufficiently denote its scope. Mr. Zangwill’s de- 
scriptions of Society, which take up part of the book, may 
possibly cause some amusement. We have, amongst other 
curious habits, smart people taking each other in to luncheon 
in solemn procession, but the gem of the collectiom is the 
aristocratic young private secretary who wears a made-up 
white tie and asks at an evening party whether one of the 
servants can put a stitch in it as it has “ burst at the back.” 
However, Mr. Zangwill’s book need not be judged by these 
small eccentricities. It is a careful and successful piece of 
work, and in places absorbingly interesting. 


Mr. Thomas Cobb has apparently settled down to the 
construction of easily-written and easily-read comedies of 
modern life. He is capable of far better work than is to 
be found in The Head of the Household, and he has done 
far better work, but the story is pleasant enough. It is of 
the kind that Mr. W. E. Norris has also settled down to 
turning out with the regularity of clockwork, and describes 
conventional people doing slightly unconventional things in 
slightly uncommon circumstances. There is mild humour 
in it and other qualities besides, whose mildness is also the 
most characteristic thing about them. Still, the story is so 
much better than many which earn notoriety nowadays that 
it can be recommended with some confidence. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Pubtic School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours for past year include Open Classical Scholarship, 
Wadham College, Oxford ; gth Assistant Clerkship, RN ; 7th Assistant Clerk 
ship, R.N.; 13th and aoth on the “ Britannia” (all first trials); 2 Admissions to 
Sandhurst; 1st place from Woolwich into R.E. with 4 Prizes; Admission to 
Woolwich. NEXT TERM, January igth. Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
or SECRETARY, 32, Sackville Street, W. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM. 


Principal—Miss CLARK. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the 
Principal. 
The Spring Term began on January 20th. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 


Very successtul Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 
Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
Spring Term began January 15, 1902. Enquiries to be 
addressed to the BURSAR. 


LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, DEVON. 

A delightful all-the-year-round Holiday and Health Resort for Young Ladies 
or Schoolgirls. Sea and moorland; home comforts ; walks, games, excursions, 
picnics, bathing, sketching, music, &c. ; weekly terms.—Full prospectus and 
guide-book from THe Proprietor. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 


SHORTHAND & JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal—Oivek McEwan, 
** The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lloyd’s News. 
Address—22, OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


SCHOOLS. 

Tue SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best famili‘s in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


‘THE PRIEST’S POCKET BIBLE 


Printed in DIAMOND TYPE on INDIA PAPER, containing the BIBLE 
with APOCRYPHA, AMENDED PRAYER- BOOK, and COMPLETE 
EDITION of HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
“It is printed on tough India paper of extreme thinness, and is wonderfully 
clear.” — The Guardian. 
(Size, 414 by 3 by 1% inches. Weight, 7) ounces.) 
Turkey Morocco limp, red and gold edges, 12s. 6d. Levant Morocco, yapp, kid- 
lined, silk sewn, 19s. 6d. ; ditto, best, 22s. 6d., postage free. Cash discount, 3d. in 1s, 
The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


"THE City has been in rather a cheerful frame of 

mind, chiefly by way of reaction after the severe 
fit of the dumps that it suffered from at the end of last 
week. It is true that the Kaffir Circus has not greatly 
relished Mr. Chamberlain’s speech of last Saturday, 


and was inclined to describe his suggestion of a 
Royal Commission on the Labour Question as a 


pitiful way of shuffling out of the difficulty. But 
the City as a whole thinks it sees its way to 
‘‘easy money,” and this is an influence which 
never fails to grease the wheels of business, and will 
tend to cause a rise in the price of investment securities, 
the depreciation in which, since our great Imperial 
enterprise in South Africa, has been a serious matter 
for bankers and other dealers in credit. It was, indeed, 
expected that the Bank rate would be reduced on 
Thursday, and the strength indicated by the Bank 
return was certainly sufficient to warrant such a 
movement ; but perhaps the Directors were well 
advised in waiting for a while and making their posi- 
tion still stronger before they run the risk of turning 
the foreign exchanges against us again by lowering the 
value of money in London. The open market dis- 
count rate has declined sharply, bill brokers being 
inclined to gamble on the Bank’s coming down. 


The ‘‘easy money” expectation, combined with 
purchases by the official broker to the Treasury, caused 
a little jump in Consols and gave a firmer tone to Cor- 
poration and Colonial stocks—a movement which is 
pretty certain to encourage a rush of fresh borrowing. 
Buyers of Consols must remember that they will only 
get one more quarterly dividend at the rate of 2} per 
cent. per annum, as the reduction to 2} per cent. takes 
place after the April payment. The Chairman of the 
London and Westminster Bank told his shareholders 
that ‘*‘ whether the further saving in interest effected by 
Lord Goschen’s conversion scheme would be wholly 
applied as an addition to the sinking fund he did not 
know, but, if that should be done, it might hasten the 
day when the quotation for Consols would again stand 
at or over par.” May be so, but it seems to me that 
it will take a great deal of sinking fund to make a 
24 per cent. stock, even though a debt of the British 
Government, worth par just at present. And there is 
still a colossal “bull” account to be liquidated in Consols, 
and there are 65 millions of Transvaal loans. 


Then, again, the Continental Powers seem to be 
getting very hard up—at least, the more Imperialistic 
ones. The report of the Russian Minister of Finance 
to H.M. the Emperor on the Budget for 1903 is, as 
usual, a very interesting and carefully-prepared docu- 
ment, and can call attention with legitimate pride to 
the care and success with which M. Witte has made 
the most of his resources and battled with his diffi- 
culties. But, as was pointed out in an editorial 
note in last week’s Speaker, the hard fact remains 
that revenue, ordinary and extraordinary together, 
is estimated in rough figures at 1,900,000,000 
roubles, and expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary, 
at 2,071,000,000 roubles, necessitating a draft 
of 172,000,000 roubles on the ‘‘ free balance of the Trea- 
sury.”’ The report seems to read like a familiar story : 
‘* The Budget for 1903 is over 2 milliard roubles. The 
very considerable amount of the Budget is worthy of 
attention, particulary in view of the rapidity of its 
growth, the figure being almost double that for 1893. 
. . . The most considerable augmentation in the ordi- 
nary revenue, as compared with 1902, is expected in 
the receipts from the Government Spirit Monopoly... . 
The Army Estimates are increased by 7,300,000 roubles 


and the Navy by 17,300,000 roubles.” It is quite 
refreshing to find, however, that 5,800,0c0 more 
roubles this year are to be spent by the Ministry of 
Agriculture on agricultural implements, seed, &c., for 
the peasantry, forestry and land improvement, and irri- 
gation and drainage. And nearly four-fifths of the 
extraordinary expenditure is for railways, &c. 





The Atlantic Shipping Combine has been getting 
the sort of advertisement that it does not much want 
from the behaviour of the St. Louis, and since then has 
had a very narrow escape from losing a vessel which 
happened up against Sable Island, and having, with 
miraculous luck, got off again, put into Halifax short 
of coal. This ship was uninsured, so the shareholders 
in the Combine may thank their stars. But what a 
delightful comment the whole business gives us on the 
miserable panic that seized the whole commercial and 
journalistic world here when our megalomaniac 
American friends came along and began to give 
fancy prices for ships that had seen their best 
days. Before the ink on the cheques that paid for the 
Combine’s property is dry, the Combine makes an 
exhihition which can only be described as pitiful with 
one boat, and is within an ace of suffering the total 
loss of another, the latter being uninsured. And this 
on the top of a purchase at outside prices at the very 
fag end of a freight boom, which has now given way to 
gloomy depression. The president of the Clyde Steam- 
ship Owners’ Associatlon told the annual meeting the 
other day that ‘the feared the time was near at 
hand when difficulty .would be found to get suffi- 
cient accommodation for laying up tonnage.” This 
is cheerful news for ‘‘ bulls” of ships. Afterwards 
this meeting of hard-headed Scots discussed the Sub- 
sidy Commission’s report and decided that the subsidy 
granted to the Cunard was a ‘‘ foolish piece of panic 
legislation.” 1 wonder what we shall hear next. This 
same Cunard subsidy was always regarded as the one 
thing which the Government did in 1902 which had been 
really satisfactory to its own supporters. 


Why did Mr. Chamberlain talk of the Imperial 
guarantee for the Transvaal loans as ‘‘ unique and un- 
precedented”? We have guaranteed loans for cclonies 
before now—Canada and Mauritius for example. Our 
only statesman must really get his facts up before he talks. 


The only prospectus, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, issued this week was one offering the balance of 
the capital of Virol, Limited. The London County 
Council announces an issue of £1,500,000 bills, of 
which £500,000 is fresh borrowing, and £ 1,000,000 
renews old paper. Applications will be received on 
Tuesday, and on Monday a batch of Treasury bills will 
be renewed. Lombard-street will doubtless swallow 
both issues readily enough. 


[Incorporated A.D. 1720.] 
Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE,LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29, PALL MALL, 8.W. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 


ACCIDENT, BURGLARY & EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCES 
Granted on favourable terms. 





Apply for full Prospectus to 
W. N, WHYMPER, Secretary, 





